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Are You Going to London? 


*LSEWHERE in this issue we reprint an editorial 

+ from Modern Transport (London) in support of the 
Railway Age’s suggestion that the next meeting of the 
International Railway Congress should be held in_ this 
country in 1930 in connection with a celebration of the 
centennial of American railroading. Modern Transport 
eraciously adds that British railway men remember with 
pleasure their attendance at the Congress the last time that 
it was held in this country. Support from such an author- 
itative quarter is welcome, but it is by no means certain 
that the Congress which meets in London this summer 
will decide to come here. Certainly the chances that it 
will do so will be far from bright unless this continent 1s 
well represented at the approaching meeting. This adds 
one more reason to many good ones why every railroad 
officer who can should make the trip to London this sum- 
mer. We endeavored to outline several such reasons in 
the Railway Age last week... For another we would refer 
eur readers to the members of the advertising clubs who 
attended the London convention of their association last 
summer, all of whom, as far as we can learn, came back 
with an extremely favorable impression of British hos- 
pitalitv. And it is quite as important for railroad men to 
see something of foreign practice as it is for advertising 
men. 


Studies of Co-operative Plans 


AILROAD officers who are endeavoring to inti oduce 

more harmonious employee relationships on their 
lines and who are studying the various plans of co-opera- 
tive action which have been tried in various other indus- 
tries will be interested in a series of studies prepared by 
the Russell Sage Foundation on this subject. The co- 
operative plans reported on in detail by the Foundation 
include those of the Dutchess Bleachery at Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y., the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, the 
Rock Island Arsenal and Filene’s Department Store at 
Boston, besides brief surveys of a number of other plans 
in a variety of industries. The first report, that on the 
Dutchess Bleachery, has already been published and the 
others will follow shortly. Bleaching, it may be well to 
say, is but one process in the manufacture of cotton tex- 
tiles. Competition is extremely keen and business is done 
on a very narrow margin of profit. Obviously under such 
conditions only those concerns with low operating costs 
will be able to stay in the business; and wages must be 
low. Yet, according to the Foundation’s report, in spite 
of the relatively low wages, the plan of co-operation has 
succeeded at the Dutchess Bleachery. The employees 
know that “until the standards of the industry can be 
raised, the partnership plan . . . is the essential 
guaranty to the workers that it is not the greed of capital 
that is keeping their earnings low, but rather that this is 
a practical problem of the industry to be solved patiently 

co-operatively.” As every one knows, co-operation or 
no co-operation, what the average worker wants as much 
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as anything else, and perhaps more than anything else, is 
a good wage. One is tempted to say, therefore, if a plan 
of co-operative action could succeed in a low wage indus- 
try, it ought to succeed almost anywhere. Copies of these 
reports may be obtained by those interested by application 
to the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second 
street, New York. 


“You'll Have to Wait!’ 


EW’, if any, railway offices permit actual discourtesy 

to visitors, whether they are sales representatives or 
business men looking for traffic information. This is a 
negative virtue, however. Why not in every office make 
it positive and take steps to accord the maximum of 
courtesy? The question of whether it is worth while 
to save the time and cultivate the good opinions of callers 
who may be prospective customers need not be discussed 
here. The fact is that few railway offices are so well- 
conducted that at least a little more care, thoughtfulness 
and courtesy cannot be extended to visitors. The type 
of man, woman or boy at the information desk is highly 
important. He is the initial point of contact and if he is 
quiet, respectful and alert to see that the visitor is getting 
as prompt attention as possible, the visitor can but feel 
that this reflects the attitude of the head of the department 
and of the railroad. So much depends on the way a 
thing is said. One boy returns with a card and says, 
“Mr. Smith is busy just now, will you wait?” Another in 
a brusque tone of voice says, “You'll have to wait!” with 
an inflection which indicates that he doesn’t care how 
long; the visitor's time is of no consequence, anyhow. 
The practice of making visitors wait in line and finally 
speak to the office boy through a hole in a glass window 
as if he were the guardian of bonds which might be 
stolen has little to commend it. When the reception room 
is well-filled, why not have the chief clerk pass through 
occasionally and ask in a cheerful voice, “Are you all 
taken care of, gentlemen?” If those present survive the 
shock some irritated feelings may be soothed. 


Loss and Damage of Freight. 


NE of the most conclusive evidences of the increase 

in efficiency of railway operation which has occurred 
within the last four years is afforded by the remarkable 
reduction which has been made in payments on claims 
against the railroads for loss and damage of freight. 
The amount which must be paid on this account is 
determined by two factors. One is the amount of freight 
lost and damaged. The other is the value of what is 
lost and damaged, which is determined by the general 
level of the market prices of the various commodities. 
setween 1917 and 1920 there was a very great increase 
in payments for loss and damage. This was partly due 
to the enhanced value of the commodities handled, but 
it is very easy to demonstrate statistically that but a 
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small part of it was due to this. Between 1917 and 1919 
the increase in the average wholesale price of commodi- 
ties was 16% per cent, while the increase in payments 
for loss and damage was 196 per cent. Between 1917 
and 1920 the increase in the average wholesale price of 
commodities was 22 per cent. Between the same years— 
in the latter of which the railways were still affected by 
conditions due to the war and government control—the 
increase in payments for loss and damage was over 240 
per cent. 

[t is plain that most of the increase in loss and damage 
of freight during these years was due to decline in the 
efficiency of operation. The facts given above contrast 
most strikingly with the facts regarding the changes in 
the payments for loss and damage that have since occurred. 
Between 1920 and 1923 the average wholesale price of 
commodities declined 32 per cent while the total payments 
made for loss and damage of freight declined 70 per cent. 

In the first nine months of 1924 there was a slight 
increase in such payments, but in October there was a 
reduction, and there is good reason for believing that the 
total figure for the year will be approximately $36,000,000. 

The actual statistics regarding the amounts paid for 
loss and damage within the last eight years make a 
somewhat remarkable exhibit. They are (for Class | 
roads) as follows: 


$81,276,000 


1917. : $35,080,000 . 

1918. 55,377,000 is & ae i reaietith 39,905,000 
1919 103,706,000 jaar 36,265,000 
1920... 119,833,000 1924 (estimated)... 36,000,000 


These statistics, like many others that might be cited, 
make a poor showing for government operation. They 
show that practically the entire increase in loss and 
damage occurred in the two years the railways were 
under government control. 

The improved efficiency since the railways were re- 
turned to private operation indicated by these statistics, 
like all other improvements similarly indicated, has been 
the result of special efforts to bring it about. Appre- 
ciating the necessity of reducing friction with shippers 
due to the excessive loss and damage of their property, 
as well as of reducing the unnecessary expense to which 
this subjected the railways, the American Railway Asso- 
ciation organized a Freight Loss and Damage Bureau. 
This bureau has especially studied the causes of loss and 
damage and has worked in close co-operation with the 
individual railways to eliminate these causes. The results 
which have been gained bespeak eloquently the value of 
the work that has been done. 


Perfect Waterproofing 
Is Still Unattainable 


HE membrane waterproofing of railroad bridges 

received its great impetus, if not its start, with 
the advent of extensive grade separation work in 
this country. Until that time there were few railway 
bridges in which the problem of waterproofing was 
definitely imposed. But with the inception of track eleva- 
tion work the railroads were required to build hundreds 
of bridges under ordinances demanding floor construction 
such that water, oil or dirt would be prevented from 
reaching the roadways or walks underneath. 

It is now clear that the designers of the early track 
elevation structures had no adequate conception of the 
extreme difficulties imposed by the problem with which 
they were confronted. Efforts to limit the required eleva- 
tion of the tracks to the absolute minimum led to the 
design of extremely thin bridge floors wherein the rails 
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were supported directly on the floor system with steel 
plate work forming a deck which was expected to provide 
the necessary security against dripping into the subway 
space below. 

The total failure of these earlier designs to function 
as waterproof structures was one of the primary reasons 
for the development of the ballasted floor bridge in which 
concrete first came into use in bridge superstructures, 
originally as a filling or decking material and later as the 
spanning structure complete. With this development 
came improvements in waterproofing. Instead of the 
perfunctory swabbing of divers sticky materials with high 
sounding names, builders turned to membrane waterproof- 
ing in which the continuity of the skin of bitumen is 
more definitely assured by the introduction of two or 
more courses of some fabric of appreciable tensile 
strength. 

Studies were conducted from many different sources 
and in the interest of a wide variety of waterproofing 
materials. ‘The result was marked progress and a much 
higher standard of construction than that which it super- 
seded. Nevertheless, engineers in general were given to 
overconfidence in the results to be expected from the im- 
provements which they had made in their designs and 
methods of construction. This attitude was encouraged 
in large measure by the ultra-enthusiasm of the repre- 
sentatives of the material manufacturers. Waterproofing 
some 14 or 15 years ago was the frequent subject of 
discussion in engineering circles and the impression con- 
veved was that the problem had been definitely and finally 
solved. 

During subsequent vears engineers have been notably 
silent on the subject of waterproofing and the paper by 
(>. A. Haggander, which is abstracted elsewhere in this 
issue, constitutes a unique exception to this rule. It also 
presents a marked contrast to much of the literature of 
earlier days in that the tone is notably conservative. The 
railroads have had an illuminating experience in the in- 
tervening time. 

It is now definitely recognized that the solid floor bridge 
imposes extremely unfavorable conditions for waterproof- 
ing. The discharge of the water is discouraged by 
extremely flat grades and the presence on the drainage 
surface of ballast which may be fouled by foreign matter. 
The waterproofing membrane placed on the drainage 
surface is expected to function as an impervious skin in 
spite of the fact that it is required to bear the weight 
and impact of the passing trains with such protection as 
is afforded by a sheath of mastic or other material im- 
posed between it and the rough and jagged edges of the 
ballast particles. This waterproofing is expected to func- 
tion in spite of the vibration, flexure and contra-flexure 
produced by the moving loads and as if this were not 
enough the waterproofing is required to bridge over ex- 
pansion joints in the structure. Added to these difficulties 
is the condition usually imposed of a piecemeal program 
of construction imposed by the exigencies of traffic. 

Much of the success now being obtained in water- 
proofing arises from a recognition of the seriousness ©! 
these difficulties and the definite limitations on the effec- 
tiveness of the materials now available for use. Builders 
new understand that the waterproofing on a structure 
like the shell of a ship—that it will leak unless every 
joint is tight. Furthermore, they know that such perfe 
tion cannot be attained unless the work is done well and 
the designs or conditions under which the work is carried 
out are such as to make good workmanship possib 
They realize that absolute success is still impossible and 
that such success as is attained will be the result of pains- 
taking effort. The chief fault of the earlier builders w:s 
that they attempted the impossible. 
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Can We Have True 
Industrial Democracy P 


THE New York Central recently has given its officers 
and employees opportunity to buy its stock on the 
talment plan at a price considerably below the market 
price. It did likewise in 1922 when the stock was selling 
about $25 a share less than recently. There has been 
irge increase within the last decade in the number of 
e concerns that have offered their employees and cus- 
tomers special opportunities and inducements to acquire 
their stocks. Valuable information upon this subject was 
eiven by David F. Houston, formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury, in an article published in a late issue of “The 
World’s Work.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
the tendency of large business concerns to try to secure 
wider diffusion of the ownership of their securities, espe- 
cially among their own employees. It is easily conceivable 
that the acceleration and broadening of the movement may 
be the true solution of the most important and difficult 
problem of modern civilization. There has been less par- 
ticipation in this movement by railways than by some 
other classes of large concerns. The failure of the rail- 
ways to take a more active interest in it is a mistake. 

The greatest and most menacing problem of modern 
nations having an industrial civilization is that presented 
by the growth of radicalism. The result of the recent 
election was an overwhelming defeat for radicalism. 
There is nothing more difficult than to get those respon- 
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sible for the financing and management of large business’ 


concerns, who are busy with their day to day work, to 
maintain an interest in political and social movements of 
even the greatest importance. Nothing, however, could 
be more foolish than for the conservative element in 
\merican society, and especially the leaders of big busi- 
ness, to assume that the result of the election will stop 
agitation for radical changes in our political and industrial 
system or that it affords any assurance that such agitation 
will not be more successful in future. 

In every civilized country the purpose of the radical 
movement is the destruction of so-called “capitalism” and 
the substitution either gradually or by violent revolution 
of some form of socialism. It may seem a far cry from 
the New York Central’s offer to co-operate with its 
officers and employees in acquiring its stock to this radical 
movement; but it is not. 

The most powerful argument radicals have with which 
to attack the modern industrial system as especially 
exemplified in the United States is that large business 
concerns are supplanting small concerns and that the con- 
trol and to a large extent the ownership of these big 
concerns has been concentrated in the hands of a few. 
In consequence—so the argument runs—the owners of 
small concerns have been reduced to a state of dependence 
upon, and wage earners have been reduced to a state of 
slavery to, the financial oligarchy. 

‘ow, there has been the largest accumulation of wealth 
aml the widest distribution and greatest increase of in- 
comes to the United States that ever have occurred in 
country. Unfortunately, however, there is enough 
truth in the attacks upon modern finance and industry 
© make these attacks dangerous. To a very large extent 
the savings of the people have been deposited in banks 

trust companies or paid into life insurance companies 
in premiums, and these great financial institutions have 
sted the people’s savings in the securities of large 


concerns, thus acquiring dominance over them. Although 


re has been a great increase within recent vears in 
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the number of people directly owning stocks of big rail- 
roads and industrial companies, it still remains true that 
a very large majority of the people do not directly own 
any stock in big concerns, and that the numerous small 
stockholders of these concerns have no voice in their 
management. 

It would be folly not to recognize the fact that these 
conditions cause suspicion and apprehension of the 
“money power” on the part of many people, and that 
such suspicions and fears provide a fertile field for the 
propaganda of the radical agitator. 

In all leading countries radicals advocate “industrial 
democracy” as a substitute for the present industrial sys- 
tem. The words “industrial democracy,” when used by 
them. do not always mean the same thing but usually 
they do imply two things. First, public ownership or very 
strict public control of all large industries. Secondly, 
management of large industries either by government or 
by their employees. The Plumb railroad plan, which has 
been supported by most railroad labor unions, is a type 
of these plans, all of which contemplate partial or com- 
plete destruction of private property. Many arguments 
that are conclusive to conservative minds may be advanced 
against such schemes, but the most certain way to defeat 
the entire radical and socialistic movement would be to 
formulate and carry out constructive measures for the 
establishment of true “industrial democracy.” 

The only true “industrial democracy” would be one in 
which the direct ownership of the securities of all large 
industrial, public utility and railroad companies would be 
widely diffused among their employees and customers, and 
which would allow these classes to participate in the man- 
agement of these concerns in proportion to the extent 
of their ownership. It would not be impracticable to 
create such an industrial democracy. The success which 
has attended the comparatively few, brief and sporadic 
efforts that have been made to increase the number of 
stockholders of large concerns has been gratifying. There 
are many millions of people who would be glad to invest 
their savings in the securities of railroads and other large 
concerns, if given a real incentive and opportunity. 

To promote the establishment of true “industrial 
democracy” at least two things: ought to be done. First, 
special facilities, opportunities and selling methods should 
be provided in order that people of small means as well 
as large throughout the country, and particularly em- 
ployees of big concerns, may be given a chance to buy 
securities. Secondly, no effort should be spared to give 
all stockholders, large and small, full information regard- 
ing the financial results and prospects of big concerns 
and to get the stockholders to take an interest and even 
participate in the affairs of the business. When Stuyve- 
sant Fish was president of the Illinois Central free trans- 
portation was furnished stockholders to attend the 
annual meetings. The annual meetings of British rail- 
ways are largely attended and small as well as large 
stockholders exercise freely their privilege of heckling 
the chairman and directors. 

The situation on every railroad in the country would 
be much more healthy if large numbers of its employees 
and patrons owned its stock, had representation on its 
board and in person or by their own representatives 
attended the annual stockholders’ meetings. But such 
a change in the situation will not occur unless great 
efforts are made to bring it about. 

The industrial concerns, public utilities and railroads of 
this country as a whole are the most efficiently managed 
in the world. There can be no question, however, that 
the direct ownership of their stock and their financial 
control are too highly concentrated and that this con- 
centration of ownership and control makes so-called 
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“capitalism” in this country highly vulnerable to attack. 
The financial and business leaders of the country ought 
to have wisdom enough to see this and foresight and 
ability enough to remedy the condition for their own 
protection as well as to promote the permanent welfare 
of the nation. 


Too Many Defective Locomotives 


"THE annual report of the chief inspector of the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection which is published on an- 
other page of this issue shows that of 67,507 locomotives 
inspected in 1924, 36,098, or 53 per cent, were found de- 
fective. The inspectors were compelled to order 5,764 
locomotives out of service for the repair of defects which 
constituted violations of the law. In his report, the chief 
inspector states that, “Conditions are far from being satis- 
factory in so far as a proper compliance with the law is 
concerned.” He also says that, “If diligence is pursued by 
the carriers in seeing the locomotives are in proper con- 
dition and safe to operate before being offered for service, 
the commission’s inspectors will not find it necessary to 
order any locomotives from service, which frequently 
causes serious inconvenience to the public as well as an 
added burden to the carriers.” 

For some years past the railroads have been hard 
pressed in order to provide sufficient power to handle the 
traffic. As a result, more attention has been given to new 
locomotives and to modernizing the old, than to providing 
proper facilities for their maintenance. Whether fully 
acceptable or not, neither the railroads nor the Bureau ot 
Locomotive Inspection have any right to modify the rules 
and requirements of the Bureau to suit such conditions, 
since they have the force of federal law. As a matter of 
fact, however, they are generally conceded to be entirely 
sound gt to represent nothing more than what is recog- 
nized as good practice. Where conditions are permitted to 
raat Se which result in the necessity for removing loco- 
motives from service to prevent violations of. the law, 
those conditions generally indicate a reduced margin of 
safety for reliable service and engine failures are likely 
to become too common for economy. 

One of the hardest problems with which the average 
mechanical « department officer has had to contend 1s the 
repairing of modern power in shops that were built at the 
time Mogul locomotives were used for heavy freight serv- 
ice. Locomotives of the Mogul type have successively 
been superseded by the Consolidation, the Mikado, the 
Santa Ie and the Mallet, all of which are considerably 
larger than their predecessors and of course more difficult 
to get through ; 1 back shop built, say, in 1895. Neverthe- 
less, it is a common sight to see one of these locomotives 
of the more modern design undergoing classified repairs 
in shops built at about that time and equipped with an- 
tiquated machine tools. 

The executive has many factors to consider in the solu- 
tion of this problem. At the present time, it is easier for 
a railroad to finance the purchase of new locomotives and 
cars than it is to purchase new machine tools and shop 
equipment. But there is limit to which a railroad may go 
in providing modern power and, at the same time, neglect 
the improvement of its shop and terminal facilities. An 
indication as to the extent to which this can be done is 
available to the executive in the reports of the inspectors 
of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection which are ren- 
dered periodically to each railroad. These reports should 
be followed closely and their indications used as a basis of 
action, not because remedial measures are required by 
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law, but because it is essential that the most economic and 
reliable locomotive service be obtained. 

It is evident that the railroads are cognizant of the sit- 
uation which has been emphasized in this report and are 
taking steps toward its improvement. Defective locomo- 
tives are not only unsafe, but are uneconomical to operate, 
Expediting the work of providing better shop and termi- 
nal facilities will reduce the number of defective locomo- 
tives and increase the reliability of locomotive service 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 
Books and Pamphlets 

Report of the Car Service Division, American Railway 
Association, for the year 1924. 13 p. chart. Pub. by 
American Railway Asso. Car Service Division Wash- 
ingto, D. C. 

Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
(New South Wales Government) Railway and Tramway 
Services. Study of finances, operations, etc., with recom- 
mended changes. Sir Sam Fay and Sir Vincent Raven 
comprised the commission. 243 p. map, charts. Pub. by 
A. J. Kent, Sydney, New South Wales. 12 shillings, 6 
pence. 

East Persia—a Backwater of the Great War, by Brig.- 
Gen. W. E. R. Dickson. “We had to supply a force 
operated 770 miles from the Indian railhead, besides 
troops guarding and administering this long line. 

.’ p. 113. “The unit of transportation energy 
that was selected [to measure efficiency] was the moving 
of one ton, once a week, over a distance of one mile, or 
one WTM. . . .” p. 115. Both quoted from Chap. 
8. “The Transportation problem.” Transport was by 
camel, donkey and Ford truck, from rail-head. Railroads, 
building and projected, discussed in last chapted. 279 p. 
Pub. by Edwin Arnold, London, Eng. 


Periodical Articles 


Crude-oil Pipe Line Transportation, by Laura E. 
O'Brien. Map of existing lines, and brief history of oil 
transport by rail and pipe line. Trade and T ransportation 
Bulletin, Jan., 1925, p. 1-2. 

The New Principle of Adjusting the Industrial Work- 
r's Wage to the Size of His Family, by Wm. McDougall 
:xtersion of plan in Europe, and suggested extension to 
government and “national service” corporation employees 
Economic World, Jan. 10, 1925, p. 43-45. 

The Onward March of Aircraft, by E. P. Warner 
\ir lines paralleling, or in case of Trans-Siberian, pr 
posed to replace, certain European railroads, p. 254-256 
Yale Review, Jan., 1925, p. 239-256, 

The Purchasing Organisation of a Great Railroad 
System, by Stuart F. Heinritz. Purchasing department 
of the Pennsylvania. Purchasing Agent, Dec., 1924 
1619-1620, 1672-1674. 

Rate-making in Great Britain and the U. S. A.., | 
G. Smith. Principles underlying rate-making in | 
countries and attempts to embody these in legislation 
Journal of the Institute of Transport, Jan., 1925, p 
205-208. 

The Trend in Land Values and Land Utilization. by 
George S. Wehrwein. “This astonishing rate of deve!op- 
ment was due in part to the rapidly expanding railroad 
net.” P. 45. Annals of the Am. Acad. of Pol. & oc. 
Science, Jan. 1925, p. 45-51. 
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Cuban’Tours De Luxe Are Planned 


New palm-decorated all-Pullman train will give a class of 
service never before attempted 


N conjunction with the United Railways of Havana 
and the Cuba Railroad, the Pullman Company has 
arranged a series 
Cuba on a special train composed entirely of new Pull- 
man cars. This equipment is novel in design, beautifully 
fitted, and luxurious in the extreme. The dining-room 
car is a radical departure from anything of its type ever 
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Interior of New Pullman Dining Room Car De Luxe for 
Service in Cuba 


constructed. A special kitchen-baggage car provided 
hich also contains quarters for the crew. There are 
three compartment cars and a ten-section sleeping car 
each of which has a parlor or lounging room decorated 
eeping with the country through which-the train will 


he Cuban tours will be made weekly, leaving Havana 
Monday evening from January 19 to March 2 in- 
lusive, proceeding to Santiago de Cuba via Camaguey 

returning to Havana via Matanzas on Friday eve- 
nings. The tours will cover points of special interest, 
b scenic and historic, between Hanava and Santiago, 
a journey of over one thousand miles in which every 
letail that will add to the comfort, convenience and pleas- 

if tourists has been considered. Each car will have 

rter valet thoroughly trained by years of experience 
in the United States to know the needs of the traveling 
public. The Cuban railways will have an interpreter 
aboard and the Pullman Company will have a representa- 
tive to supervise all arrangements and act as general man- 
ager of the trip. Only a limited number of passengers 
will be accommodated, each one, as on ocean vessels, being 


of personally conducted tours of 
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assigned a definite seat for the trip. The service will be 

la carte and the supplies will be up to Pullman stand- 
ards, American foods being supplemented with the fruit 
and vegetables of the national dishes of Cuba. 

The following itinerary, subject to such changes as 
may add to the comfort or pleasure of passengers, or as 
may be necessary for operating reasons, has been selected : 
Cars will be ready for reception of passen- 

gers on arrival of Peninsular & Occiden- 

tal Line steamship “Cuba” at Havana... 5:00 p.m. Mondays 
SUOME Wek MUO FERVOR 6c ccc cccccccins 7 :00 p. m. Mondays 
PU GS nk cine cencebcenasecncs 11:00 a. m. Tuesdays 

Opportunity for auto trips and in the eve- 

ning dinner dance at Hotel Camaguey, 

featuring Spanish music and customs. 


RN SI i ncccencecneenearianes 2:30 a. m. Wednesdays 
PE ED Si ccinncdapeweiccaeneaneada 10:30 a. m. Wednesdays 


Stopping en route to view a large sugar 
mill. At Santiago there will be oppor- 
tunity for auto and motor boat trips to 
San Juan Hill, Morro Castle and other 














Parlor End of One of the Compartment Cars—the Windows 
Have Figured Silk Drapes and Shades 


points of historic and scenic interest, and 
in the evening dinner dance at the Hotel 
Casa Grande, also featuring music and 
customs of the Island. 

The train will be held in the station at San- 
CO SIE bac. osncsds renscickceneseus 
then taken to Cristo, ten miles distant, 
where it will be parked on the hills over- 
looking the Bay at an elevation of about 


11:00 p. m. Wednesdays 


one thousand feet until .......... yeeeees 9:00 a. m. Thursdays 
and then returned to the station at 
Santiago. 

Returning : 

EG FD incdackedendverdessentems 4:00 p. m. Thursdays 




































Arrive Matanzas ; 2:00 p. m. Fridays 
Giving opportunity for auto trip, viewing 
beautiful Yumuri Valley and visit to won 
derful Bellamar Caves 

Leave Matanzas 

Arrive Havana 
On arrival at Havana on Friday evenings 
the cars will be conveniently placed for 
occupancy until Monday mornings allow 
ing ample opportunity for passengers to 

isit points of interest in the City of 
Havana 


:00 p. m. Fridays 
:30 p. m. Fridays 


NU 


Description of Equipment 


\lany novel features are included in the design of the 

irs Which make up the “Cuban Special.” The arrange- 
ment of the cars in the train has alse received special 
study and consideration. The first car, or kitchen- 
haggage car, contains ample facilities for preparing and 
serving high grade meals for as many passengers as can 
he accommodated on the train. This car is equipped with 
two 6-ft. hotel ranges and up-to-date culinary utensil 
appliances \djoining the kitchen itself, there is a 
commissary storeroom and refrigerator section. In this 
kitchen car and ahead of the kitchen is the baggage room 
for a limited supply of baggage, and sleeping quarters 


for sleeping, restaurant and kitchen car crews. 
The Dining Car 


The diner is a real dining room on wheels, the kitchen 
having been eliminated. With the exception of a pantry 
at one end, the car contains nothing except tables and 
chairs. Moreover, the tables are not of the usual type 
fastened to the car sides, with little leeway for the guests 
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and a frequently clogged passageway for the waiters 
They have been replaced by five round tables each seating 
six, and a center table with places for eight persons, al 


of the tables being placed as nearly as possible in the 
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Sight-Seeing Parlor and Observation Platform at the End of 
the Train 


center of the car but without mechanical alinement. The 
cars are upholstered in brilliant Spanish red of the old 
Cordovan type. The car itself is decorated in light and 
pleasing colors and the flooring is of black and white 


























































































Ten Section Sleep 


Floor Plans Showing Details of Each Car in the Special Train—There Are Two of the 8-Compartment Cars 
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ig. The window drapes and curtains are of figured 


ich of the four sleeping cars is of the observation 
type with large sightseeing platforms and lounging par- 
lors equipped with comfortable chairs, writing desks and 
bookcases. It is possible to turn each one of these loung- 
ing rooms into a dining room so that should a party 
iter a car, its members can dine together in their own 
home. In each lounging room and on each observation 
platform there will be palms and other pleasing selections 
f subtropical verdure. 
Each sleeping car has a commodious shower bath with 
hot and cold water—a much appreciated adjunct to a 
tropical journey. The standard Pullman mohair plush 

















Palm-Decorated Lounging Room 


covering has been replaced by cool and seasonable French 
denim of attractive pattern, and throughout the train all 
the decorations are in keeping with the land in which it 
operates. 


The Compartment Cars 


ar 3, immediately adjoining the dining-room car, con- 
tains six compartments, each with an upper and lower 
berth, individual toilet facilities, and electric fan. These 
compartments are finished in tonquin, light and dark ver- 
milion, koko, English oak and St. Jahgo mahogany. Its 
lounging room will be ahead and, with two tables and 
chairs similar to those in the dining room, can be used as 
an annex to the restaurant car. 

Cars 4 and 5 are of eight compartments each and iden- 
tical with Car 3 except that the wood finish is mahogany. 
Their observation platforms will be together and furnish 
What is in effect an awning covered, palm-decorated patio. 

e last car has 10 sections, each with a lower and 
upper berth, and finished in mahogany. There are ample 
toile: facilities and the observation room is exceptionally 
large, containing 16 chairs and a writing desk. This car 
is intended for passengers traveling alone who do not 
Wan* to incur the expense of a compartment. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

“NREIGHT car loading during the week ended 
January 3, which included New Year’s day, to- 

talled 765,727 cars, an increase of 59,435 cars as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year and 
a decrease of 1,569 cars as compared with 1923. As 
compared with the previous week this was an increase 
of 118,847 cars. All districts showed increases as com- 
pared with last year, as did all classes of commodities 
except forest products, but the Eastern, Allegheny and 
Northwestern districts showed decreases as compared 
with 1923. The summary as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association follows : 

REVENUE FRetIGHT Car LoapING 


Week Ended Saturday, January 3, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
a a a ea a a ld tk 176,254 171,163 190,579 
rer ere errr re 151,427 148,495 167,092 
i aa aha tel Se eels 41,142 33,380 27,308 
a ae ote a 2s a a lg a dy aver eles 121,302 112,075 115,898 
PELE OEE 91,407 78,362 96,453 
ee 123,863 112,038 119,672 
Ge i eee eee haa 60,332 50,779 50,294 
PE Price ssc Kceesvnvscens 275,602 241,179 266,419 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products............ 40,901 32,014 45,480 
ec ee Le E ee eee 34,677 31,760 31,141 
0 errr 180,468 159,511 187,232 
DE siGeueihanksooveek heb we~ eux 13,593 11,091 12,923 
PG ctrkeesede ene knees 47,870 47,929 57,045 
DE 6£2ctG606e SG 66s 60NeU et ewnR eas 8,268 8,133 9,967 
ee tinnns cs ese ke aaeaes 192,745 184,381 182,781 
rr err eee 247,203 231,473 240,727 
Dt! a iitedakecwkak vate weakeee eet 765,727 706,292 767,290 
PE secede atekeeeOc  aAneane 646,880 615,419 
i Ct ie coe aah eCeeee  dirgibautl 899,776 877,627 
Pe Ce cece ceseithhehheabe skeeas 956,761 899,757 
December Distinescskhatweedennkhe skewer 968,256 913,921 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 3 showed an increase over the pre- 
vious week of 3,793 cars, the largest increases being 1,476 
cars of coal, 715 cars of miscellaneous freight and 436 
cars of pulpwood. The cold weather and the holidays af- 
fected the loading. Compared with the same week last year 
the increase was 1,324 cars which, in view of the decrease 
in grain loading of 3,030 cars, is considered encouraging. 





Total for Canada For the Week Ended 

Jan. 3 Dec. 27 Jan. 5 

Commodity 1925 1924 1924 
Grain and grain products .........0.sse0e 4,286 4,130 7,316 
De SE so aca catun cone ris 0ake tanner 2,047 1,484 1,703 
0 a ees ee sere ee ere eave 7,294 5,818 5,315 
ak oon ant de rie se tl alan den salar ala 266 278 239 
I ei tes Senet eee toe eke a aie 1,998 1,970 1,838 
TR. SsatiGialnuk kaaah ana eee 2,084 1,648 1,564 
OE gO Sere rere 1,596 1,722 1,401 
Sey GEONEE DRUID. obo k ce steer Kensduns 1,705 1,456 1,655 
OE sic LebGse wade kerk cdhoksernae keke Se 1,065 902 620 
DL. Un: Gt Eivenscccesesesascegen 10,958 10,813 10,426 
NN EE Ie ee ea en ee 7,050 6,335 6,948 
GAO UR, sa tasinnenkernswddans 40,349 36,556 39,025 
Total cars received from connections........ 26,397 26,193 24,092 


The freight car surplus for the week ended December 
31 averaged 266,252 cars, including 108,189 coal cars and 
117,434 box cars. 

For the Canadian roads the surplus was 25,250 cars, in- 
cluding 20,500 box cars and 200 coal cars. 


Many aspects of the railroad problem were discussed briefly 
and pointedly in a bulletin distributed by the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe under the authority of W. B. Storey, presi- 
dent, as a New Year greeting on January 1. The necessity 
for constant heavy expenditures for new equipment and facili- 
ties, the legislative situation in Congress, the employees and 
their wages, freight rates, increases in transportation costs, 
competition with motor trucks, and the necessity of efficiency 
in the use of equipment were discussed in the bulletin. 



















































Hearing on Consolidation Bill 


HE attitude of the railways toward a policy of 
consolidations was further explained by Alfred P. 

Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 

way Executives, in testimony before the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce on January 9 and 10. After out- 
lining some of the advantages to be expected from con- 
solidations if carried out along business lines, instead of 
in accordance with a pre-conceived artificial plan, which 
he vigorously opposed, Mr. Thom said the law ought to 
be amended in accordance with the recommendations 
made by President Coolidge in his message to Congress in 
1923, to provide for a given period of, say, seven to ten 
which any group of railroads may work out 
a system and plan by which they can be consolidated, ar- 
range their financial plan for carrying it into effect and 
for the which the consolidation shall be made, 
then bring it to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
it to pass on it and say whether or not in the public in- 
terest it ought to be permitted, with power in the com- 
mission to modify or MMpose conditions, such as by saying 
that some road in the group should be left out or that 
some other road should be included. The provisions of 
the present law which require the commission to prepare 
and promulgate a plan and that no consolidations may be 
permitted until such a plan has been prepared, is a positive 
deterrent to consolidations, Mr. Thom said, and is abso- 
lutely unworkable, consolidations cannot be 
brought about except by a voluntary permissive plan un- 


during 


VearTs, 1) 


terms on 


because 


less the government takes over the roads itself. 

Mr. Thom said he was discussing the general principles 
relating to consolidation rather than the particular provi- 
sions of any bill, but he later discussed some features of 
the Cummins bill which he said were objectionable and in 
several instances Senator Cummins indicated that he was 
not inclined to insist upon them. 


Advantages of Consolidation 


Referring to the more substantial advantages of con- 
solidation, Mr. Thom said he had always thought that it 
assured the best way of dealing with the weak road prob- 
lem, which for several years has been considered by Con- 
gress as of paramount importance, and which is in fact 
one of importance, he said. The policy of rate- 
making of the transportation act, he said, was made to 
turn on this question because something had to be done 
to preserve transportation to the communities served by 
the weaker lines. The great problem, however, is to deal 
with this question in a natural, not an artificial way, to 
avoid too artificial a system of regulation. If the govern- 
ment has to deal only with a number of self-supporting 
systems it can deal with the subject of rates on its merits, 
and, having made rates reasonable, it can afford to let 
the railroads keep what they can earn from reasonable 
rates and hold forth to them the rewards of their efficiency. 
Such a sustained earnine capacity will be a basis of credit 
which will enable each consolidated system to obtain the 
capital needed to properly serve its territory. 

\nother great consideration in favor of consolidation, 
Mr. Thom is that for weak roads performing an 
unsatisfactory or only moderately satisfactory service 
there will be substituted strong instrumentalities of which 
the public could insist on adequate service. Many weak 
lines could be profitably absorbed, he said, and by way of 
illustration he said that Henry Walters, chairman of the 
\tlantic Coast Line, had once told him that there is 
scorce'v a part of that system which would be self-sup- 
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porting by itself, whereas working together they consti- 
tute a most successful enterprise. 

Another substantial advantage in consolidation would 
be in the greater facility managements would have in dis- 
tributing traffic over those parts of their systems that are 
least congested, thereby relieving the most congested lines 
and not only promoting economy but affording better 
service. There are advantages in the possibilities for co- 
ordinating and systematizing the use of transportation fa- 
cilities that would not exist under separate ownership. 
Another advantage would be in the larger variety of trai- 
m 


fic that would be available to larger systems, Mr. ‘Thy 
said, recalling that much has been said in recent years 
about the necessity for relief for certain classes of traffic 
by reducing its rates and making up the earnings on 
other classes of traffic. With a greater variety of traffic 
the burden of assisting a particular industry at timse of 
emergency could be distributed, whereas a road having 
one predominant class of traffic would be bankrupt if re- 
quired to reduce its rates. 


The Present Law 


Mr. Thom pointed out that the present law is divided 
into two parts, the first part in paragraph 2 of section 5, 
providing for the acquisition of control by lease, security 
ownership, or other manner that does not go far enough 
to amount to consolidation. That provision, in the opinion 
of many lawyers, has been working very well and has 
heen found useful in connection with what has been go- 
ing on recently such as the proposed Van Sweringen com- 
bination and the acquisitions made by the Southern ’a- 
cific. Many carriers hope that it will not be chaneed be- 
cause it has been used before the commission manw times, 
it has gone to the courts, and its meaning has now come 
to be recognized. Senator Cummins said his bill had re- 
tained it in a slightly different form but Mr. Thom said 
it was thought important that it should not be disturbed 
in such a way as to require a new test and Senater Cum- 
mins said he had no objection to preserving it. 

The other part of the law, Mr. Thom said, is that which 
requires the Interstate Commerce Commission to prepare 
a plan, in accordance with certain prescribed principles. 
This provision loses sight of the conditions that surround 
the problem. Senator Cummins remarked that the law 
gives the commission power to modify the plan from time 
to time but Mr. Thom said that the fact that the commis- 
sion had prepared a preconceived plan would be an ob- 
stacle to its fair consideration of another plan which the 
roads might present to it. Consolidation, he argued, 
should be treated as a business and financial problem, not 
an academic or theoretical one. “Consolidations will not 
be promoted a step by having a map which says that 
these are the roads to be consolidated. It is a positive 
deterrent. The »roblem should be worked out in the first 
instance as a managerial one and then submitted to the 
commission for its approval. If everybody knows that the 
commission has concluded that the roads ought to be 
grouped in a certain way every road in that territory 1s 
prompted to become avaricious as to the terms on which 
it will be taken over and to feel that it can hold out int 
its terms can be met. Capital has got to be provide: to 
work out these consolidations and the chances are you 
could not get investors to invest a dollar in a plan that 
has been evolved from a cloister. It is an entirely i™- 
practicable way of dealing with this subject.” 

Senator Cummins at this point called attention to the 
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fact that the law as passed is considerably different from 
the bil! as passed by the Senate, having been changed in 
conference to meet the position taken by the House and 
that he considered the law as it stands to be entirely im- 
practicable. = 

Mr. Thom said this subject is so big that it must be a 
matter of development and he did not think Congress was 
to be criticized for having hit upon an impractical plan 
at first, but that it is most important that it should now 
repeal the provisions relating to a pre-conceived plan. 
When Senator Watson asked if the commission should 
not be in a position to consider the effect of a proposed 
consolidation on other situations before authorizing it, Mr. 
Thom said that it could do all that without having first 
committed itself to a definite plan and that for that rea- 
son the intensive study the commission has been making 
preliminary to the formulation of a plan has not been 
wasted but is valuable because it places the commission 
in a better position to consider the effect of a given plan 


n other possibilities. No definite plan should be pre- 
pared until there has been an opportunity to see how much 
can be done under a permissive policy. 
Senator Cummins said that durine the last session of 
Congress Chairman Hall of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had told him that he hoped to be able to sub- 
the report of the consolidation committee of the com- 
ee to the full commission by the middle of 1923 and 
t by the end of the year the commission would be able 
to yu ulgate the plan, but that he thought he had been 
a little disap ypointed and has not thus far been able to re- 
port to the commission. Senator Cummins said he thought 
Mr. Thom was arguing with a great deal of reason that 
the commission ought to be relieved of the requirement 
at it promulgate a plan, although his bill still provides 
ra plan. He thought, however, that without the study 
dns made by the commission it would be impossible for 
it to pass intelligently upon an application made by the 
ads. When Senator Gooding inquired how a we:z ik line 
that is needed by its public could be brought into a consoli- 
lation on the basis of its earning power, Mr. Thom replied 
hat its prospective earning power as a part of the con- 
lidation would be the determining factor, not its present 
arming power. Senator Gooding thought there would 
difficulty in getting the roads to agree on the 
basis for consolidation, while Senator Howell expressed 
wre fear that the railroads would be anxious to form 
nsolidations and to put in the properties on an excessive 
lasis of valuation. Senator Cummins pointed out that 
if there were a tendency for them to do so the law 
rovides that the rates shall be fixed not on the basis of 
the capitalization but on the value, and he said it had 
emed to him that the terms of the proposed con- 


he great 


never sé 

solidation were of especial importance in relation to rate- 
naking 

There need be no fear of the railroads agreeing to a 
in based on other than business considerations, Mr. 
hom said, because there would be no compulsion on 
hy road to come in or not to come in. 


“Then there are to be no consolidations except such as 
ls agree on among themselves?” asked Senator 
“I sav there will be no consolidations that the roads do 


agree to unless the ~overnment itself takes the proper- 


ies.” reclied Mr. Thom. “But it is hardly an exag- 
eration sav that every large railroad now is looking 
around to see what can be added to its system to preserve 
S relatiois with its competitors in view of what it hears 


isitions being proposed by its competitors. It 
minute. The New York Central can- 
mething without the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
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more & Ohio wanting to do something to meet it and this 
Van Sweringen plan can’t go on without other roads 
looking around to see what they can do. One of the ob- 
stacles, however, is that in some parts of the country 
there is no machinery under which a consolidation can go 
on if it is agreed to. Many of the state laws prohibit the 
consolidation of parallel and competing lines and there is 
hardly a line that doesn’t compete in some way with an- 
other. Your law should say that parallel and competing 
lines may consolidate if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission says it is in the public interest and you have got 
to have federal machinery by which it may be carried 
out. I advocate a permissive or voluntary plan for a 
period of years long enough to afford a reasonable op- 
portunity to the railroads to make their hes ins, if neces- 
sary by federal incorporation, but only if it is necessary 
to further the plan. Also the re ought to have 
the power to impose conditions and say that it will not 
approve a plan unless some road is included or excluded. 
lor example it might think that some plan would create 
too great a monopoly of the facilities at a given port.” 


Provisions Based on Valuation 
Would Delay Consolidations 


Coming to the subject of objections to the bill, Mr. 
Thom said the provisions that the securities to be issued 
by a consolidated company shall not exceed the valuation 
of the properties as found by the I. C. C., would consti- 
tute an insuperable obstacle to any progress under the 
hill and that if Congress desired consolidations it should 
not include provisions which would effectually prevent 
voluntary action. The roads in many cases believe the 
commission is substantially undervaluing their properties 
and manifestly a road confronted by a valuation substan- 
tially less than its own estimate of its worth is not going’ 
to accept that valuation for the purposee of entering a 
consolidation and thus foreclose its right to go to court 
in an effort to have a higher value fixed. If it is necessary 
to wait until the courts have passed on the valuations it 
will be a long time before the consolidations will be made. 
Mr. Thom also said that the bill uses a definition of value 
distinctly contrary to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
when it refers to the valuations as of a given date being 
brought up to date by merely adding additions and _ bet- 
terments and subtracting depreciation, because this loses 
sight of the fact that the owner of property is entitled 
to its growth if it increases in value as time goes on. 

\ requirement that the capitalization shall not exceed 
the valuation made by the commission is not necessary, 
Mr. Thom contended, because the rates are not dependent 
upon capitalization, since the commission already has 
power to pass on any issues of securities, and because 
the commission would have the power to disapprove of a 
consolidation plan if it thought the capitalization exces- 
sive, without any specific limitation in the law. More- 
over, he said, the day of the “wild railroad wrecker” has 
gone by and the railroads themselves are just as desirous 
of havin a sound financial structure as any one. Senator 
Cummins said he realized that the rates are not dependent 
upon capitalization but that there is a tendency on the 
part of the public to feel that it may be required to pay 
a return in some instances on excessive capitalization and 
also a tendency on the part of a railroad manager to try 
to increase the percentage paid on his capital. 

To this Mr. Thom replied that the law can hardly be 
made plainer than it is that the shippers are not required 
to pay a return on anything but value and that if this re- 
quirement were insisted upon the chances for consolida- 
tions would be destroyed. The question of value is to 

















































































be decided by the courts sometime, he said, and he was 
not an advocate of excessive capitalization with relation 
to value, but Congress would not pass the bill unless it 
wanted consolidations and therefore should not make the 
valuation a condition precedent to consolidation. 

Senator Gooding again asked how the railroads could 
be made to get together on consolidation plans without 
legislation, to which Mr. Thom replied that legislation to 
force the roads is not at all necessary. ‘Groups of roads 
all over this country,” he said, “are trying to work out 
plans for consolidation as soon as they can get the author- 
ity. This is no academic question. They are waiting for 
the opportunity and you can get somewhere just as soon 
as you provide the machinery, but unless you leave this 
question of capitalization to the discretion of the commis- 
sion you will not. I believe I have convinced Senator 
Cummins of that except that he thinks it is necessary to 
try to avoid public misconception.” 

Senator Cummins said he realized the force of the ar- 
gument and that he would go so far as to say he did not 
consider this provision vital to the bill. 

Mr. Thom also said he did not accept as helpful to 
consolidations the provisions in the bill for the appoint- 
ment by the commission of committees to help work out 
consolidations. The activities of the committees might 
be resented, he said, and if there is to be a voluntary »lan 
it should have its inception with the managements. Sen- 
ator Cummins said that the appointment of the commit- 
tees was proposed to follow the promulgation of the plan 
of the commission, after the period of voluntary action 
provided for the bill, and that if the commission has not 
promulgated a plan or if the law should be amended so 
as not to require a plan, the committees naturally would 
not be necessary. Mr. Thom said that he thought the 
provisions of the bill inadequate as to the method of 
dealing with dissenting minority stockholders. 

Mr. Thom said he would be willing to have the bill 
contain a provision that at the end of seven years the 
commission should report to Congress as to what con- 
solidations it had approved, those under contemplation, 
and what roads were left unconsolidated, with its recom- 
mendations to Congress as to how they should be dealt 
with to complete the consolidation plan to the extent then 
considered desirable. He was also authorized to recom- 
mend that the commission should then have power to nre- 
pare a plan even to the extent of modifying what it had 
previously authorized. so that consolidations actually ef- 
fected should not be beyond its reach. 


Short Lines Fear Being Left Out 


The attitude of the short lines was explained on Jan- 
uary 13 by Ben B. Cain, general counsel, and Bird M. 
Robinson, president, of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association. Mr. Cain said the hearings had lost 
sight of the real purpose of the consolidation policy and 
he objected to the provisions in the bill which allow a 
period for voluntary conslidations on the grund that this 
would permit the roads to go on effecting consolidations, 
as, he said, they are now doing, although they do not call 
them consolidations, without regard to the weaker lines. 
Much has been done, he said, under paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 5 that is in the public interest, but there is no safe- 
guard to protect the interest of the short lines. He said 
the tentative consolidation plan is not merely the sugges- 
tions of Professor Rivley but an order of the commission, 
yet the Missouri Pacific has been authorized to acquire 
lines not allocated to it in the tentative plan and appar- 
ently has no intention of acquiring some of the roads 
which are assigned to it in that plan. Also he said, he 
saw not much help for the week lines in Mr. Thom’s pro- 
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posal for a seven-year period for voluntary consolidati:ns, 
because at the end of that time the weak lines will stil] 
be where they are except those that have gone to the scrap 
heap. The public interest, according to Mr. Cain, ves 
beyond improving the service and status of the strong 
roads and he thought it would be possible to find a plan 
which would not retard consolidations yet would safe- 
guard the weak lines and he suggested that an expert 
commission might be appointed to study the question, 
Senator Cummins said he knew of no more expert body 
on this subject than the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and also that his bill repeals paragraph 2. Mr. Cain re- 
plied that in the voluntary period the roads could continue 
doing what they are doing now under paragraph 2, which 
he was not sure is legal now. 

He said he did not think a compulsory plan would be 
practicable because it is necessary to consult the pleasure 
of the financial interests and there may be a strong enough 
argument against a definite plan of consolidations to war- 
rant something else in place of it. Therefore he sug- 
gested that the commission might be directed to divide 
the United States into operating and rate sections, k-ep- 
ing in view the desirability of maintaining uniform 
rates and a fair return in each, and then to distribute the 
revenues by adjusting the divisions of joint rates so that 
each road and each group would earn a fair return. \ol- 
untary consolidations approved by the commission might 
be allowed but the commission should fix the terms and 
it should be declared as the public policy that all roads 
should be included. It might also be well to amend sec- 
tion 15a so that if any road earned more than a fair re- 
turn the excess should go to the weaker roads. He said 
he thought that was the intent of the law but that the 
commission has not so interpreted it. Senator Cummins 
interrupted to say that that is not the law. He said he 
had originally favored such a plan but that after he had 
drafted a bill including such provisions his committee had 
voted it down on the ground that to take revenue from 
the strong roads and give it to the weaker roads would 
be unconstitutional. Senator Smith remarked that the 
Supreme Court had sustained the recapture clause and 
he did not see why Congress could not now provide by 
law for its distribution among the weak lines. 

Mr. Cain also suggested that during the period of vol- 
untary consolidations a road left out of a plan but di- 
rectly affected should be made a party to the case and 
that the commission, if it found the road would be ad- 
versely affected by the consolidation, should have power 
to order it to be included. He said that the commission 
had already been informed of the intention of the short 
line association to oppose the Van Sweringen merger be- 
cause some of the roads that have been asked to be in- 
cluded, at a valuation to be fixed by the commission, have 
been told that they were not needed. 

Mr. Robinson said he had recently spent six weeks in- 
vestigating the railroad situation in Great Britain and 
France and that the general managers of the British sys- 
tems had told him they doubted whether the amalgama- 
tions would ever result in any real economies. Some of 
them also felt that the systems are too large. In his 
opinion the results in the way of economies to result from 
consolidation in this country would also be very minor. 
In France, he said, the government guarantees the rail- 
roads a return and there is also a recapture clause undef 
which any excess earnings are paid over directly to the 
weaker lines. He said he would agree that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would be the most compe 
tent body to make a study of the consolidation situa‘ion 
if it had time to devote to it but that so far only one com- 
missioner has given much attention to it and the ot-ers 
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have given very little to the great volumes of testimony 
that have been taken. He had no doubt that the public 
would benefit from a consolidation policy but said that 
it ought to include all roads that render a real public ser- 
vice. Any that do not ought to be scrapped. The weaker 
lines ought to be included at an equitable value and the 
commission should have power to make them parties to 
a case and order them included at a price to be fixed 
by the commission. Broadly speaking, Mr. Robinson 
said, the transportation act has stopped the construction 
of new railroads and he thought that such a situation is 
detrimental to the public interest. 
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“New construction was negligible for ten years before 
the transportation act was passed,” remarked Senator 


Cummins. “But the whole business of railroading has 
passed beyond the speculative stage. Who would build a 
railroad just for the hope of a return of 5 or 6 per cent?” 
Mr. Robinson said that some who are willing to take a 
chance find it very difficult to get the commission to allow 
them a certificate. 

Mr. Thum was to continue his statement at a later date 
and there was some talk among members of the commit- 
tee of calling a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to testify. 


N. Y.C. Electric Freight Locomotives 


HE New York Central, as announced in the De- 
cember 20, 1924, issue of the Railway Age, has 
placed orders with the General Electric Company 
for seven 100-ton electric switching locomotives and two 
170-ton electric road freight locomotives, to be put in 
service on the electric division in New York City and 
vicinity. These locomotives will be tried out, in anticipa- 
tion of the future electrification of the West Side freight 
tracks running from Spuyten Duyvil to Canal Street in 
the City of New York. The locomotives, which are being 
built jointly by the General Electric Company and the 
American Locomotive Company, will be equipped for both 
third rail and overhead collection of current.. 
The specifications for the switching locomotives pro- 
vide for hauling a 1,500-ton trailing train, consisting of 
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headlights. The type of control eliminates high voltage 
from the master controller and employs electro-pneumatic 
contactors located in the end cabs for operating the main 
circuits. Remote control is used for all accessories, in- 
cluding blower motor circuit, compressors, reversers, etc. 
Protection against overload or short circuit is obtained by 
a high speed cicuit breaker connected in the high side of 
the main supply. An additional protection against in- 
jury to the individual motors is provided by overload 
relays in each motor circuit. These are so arranged that 
a short circuit on an individual motor will trip out the 
high speed breaker. The battery is charged by being 
connected in series with the blower motor. To protect 
against over-charging, a by-pass resistance is used in 
parallel with the battery, thus reducing the charging cur- 
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Articulated, 170-Ton Road Freight Locomotive 


75 per cent empties and the balance of loaded cars, at a 
speed of not less than 25 miles an hour. The road loco- 
motives will haul a 3,000-ton train of the same general 
make-up, at 32 miles an hour. 

The switching locomotives are of the steeple cab type, 
carrying two swivel, equalized trucks equipped with four 
GE-286, 600-volt motors. The nominal continuous rat- 
ing of these locomotives is 1,240 horsepower, or approx- 
imately 310 horsepower per motor. A 72/17 gear ratio is 
used with the cushion type gear. This has given satis- 
iactory service on the Paulista locomotives, and is being 
used with similar success on the Mexican Railway Com- 
pany’s locomotives. 

The cab platform consists of an integral steel casting. 
\ master controller is provided at the engineer’s position 
on each side of the cab, and the control and auxiliary ap- 
paratus is installed in the sloping end cabs. 

The control is type PCL, operating from a 32-volt stor- 
age battery. The 32-volt supply, in addition to operating 
all control circuits, is also used for cab lighting and for 


rent. The use of this resistance is controlled by an am- 
pere-hour meter. 

The master controller is of the standard design, using 
three handles—the main operating handle, a reversing 
handle, and a reduced field handle. Three full running 
speeds are provided, with the motors in series, series 
parallel and full parallel. In addition, two reduced field 
steps may be used with each motor arrangement, giving a 
total of nine free running speeds. Two CP-26 compres- 
sors provide a total of 200 cubic feet displacement at 
130 pounds pressure for the air brakes. Other accessories 
include a motor-driven blower located in the end cab for 
ventilating the traction motors, a bell and whistle mounted 
on the roof, and equipment of air-operated sanders. 


Road Freight Locomotives 


The running gear for the freight locomotives is similar 
to two switching locomotives coupled by an articulated 
joint, and the motor and control equipment duplicate those 
used on the switchers. A gear ratio of 69/20, however, 
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is used, giving a higher running speed and permitting a 
maximum speed of 60 miles an hour. Two box type cabs 
are provided. ‘These are carried on cast platforms similar 
to those used in the switchers. Two compressors, giving 
a total displacement of 300 cubic feet of free air at 130 
pounds pressure, will be installed. The box cabs will be 
somewhat similar in appearance to the present passenger 
locomotives, having rounded ends of the same general 
character. A high speed circuit breaker will be installed in 
each cab, protecting each half unit independent of the 
other. The pantographs are of the hornless design, 
operating through a range of 25 inches. Two of these are 
mounted on each cab. In order to operate over the present 
electric division and such portion of the West Side tracks 
as will be equipped with third rail, shoes are provided on 
both sides of each truck. 

One of the novel details is the provision of forced 
grease lubrication for the pins in the spring rigging. A 
hell and whistle are also provided on each cab. All loco- 
motives will be equipped with solid rolled steel wheels, in 
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lowed immediately by the stringing of overhead wires, 
Orders amounting to $8,250,000 for 130 suburban coac!ies 
and &5 trailers as well as for the electrical control equip- 
ment were placed with the manufacturers in November, 
1924. Under the terms of the contract ordinance between 
the railroad company and the city of Chicago, it is plan 
that electrified freight service north of Roosevelt road 
will be completed by 1930. This ordinance also provices 
for the electrification of freight service south of Roose. 
velt road by 1935, and for complete electrification of both 
freight and passenger services by 1940, providing that &( 
per cent of the roads then using the Illinois Central pas- 
senger terminal are equipped for electrical operation. The 
power needed for electrification is provided under a 
10-year agreement entered into with the Commonwealth 
Edison Company and includes a clause providing for 
optional extension to 1947, Under the terms of this con- 
tract the public utility company is to have power available 
by the summer of 1926, which will be approximately 
22,000 to 25,000 k.w., depending upon the volume of 
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100-Ton Electric Switching Locomotive 


accordance with the railroad company’s specifications. A 
delivery of approximately 12 months is promised for the 
order. Provision is also made for a complete set of tests, 
to be made by the General Electric Company and the New 
York Central jointly after delivery. 


PRINCIPAL DATA 
Road Enzine Switcher 
Leneth 67 ft. 4in 37 ft. O in. 
Height cked down) 14 ft. 5in 14 ft. 5 in 
W hee 53 ft. 9in 6 ft. 3in 
Rigi 8 tt. 3in 8 ft. 3 in. 


C. 


Electrification Progress on I. 


ROM indications the electrification of the 
Illinois Central Chicago terminal will progress 
materially during 1925. As noted in the Railway 

lye November 22, 1924, this road has entered into 
a contract with the Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago whereby the latter will furnish the electric power 
for the operation of the electrified portion of the Illinois 
Central within the Chicago terminal district. The power 
company is at present engaged in the design of seven sub- 
stations to be erected along the right-of-way and _ has 
already secured sites for four of the seven stations. Bids 
for the construction of the sub-stations and for the fur- 
nishing of the electrical equipment required will be asked 
within the next two or three months. The construc- 
tion of roadway equipment will be well under way by 
the end of 1925. Some of the foundations for the steel 
bridges for the overhead catenarys are already in and 
the remainder will be installed during this year. These 
bridges will be erected, starting early in the spring, fol- 
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suburban trafic at that time. Sufficient power facilities 
to handle the entire suburban traffic must be available 
early in 1927. The public utility company also agrees to 
furnish approximately 45,000 k.w. by 1940, when it is 
planned that the entire electrification project will be com- 
pleted. This includes in addition to the power require- 
ments of electric traction, the power necessary for the 
operation of the alternating current signaling system and 
the electrical energy necessary for lighting all of the sta- 
tions and other facilities. The power requirements for 
lighting and switching at the new Markham yard are also 
provided for in this agreement. Provision is made for 
furnishing the electrical power for the operation of the 
Burnside shops, but the railroad reserves the option to 
continue the operation of the present steam plant. 

The present signal bridges now in service will be 
adapted to fit into the electrification program between 
Homewood, Ill., and Richton. New combined signal 
catenary structures will be provided elsewhere. 

The order for motor cars was awarded to the Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corporation, the order for trailers 


to the Standard Steel Car Company; the General Electric 
Company and the Westinghouse Electric & Manufact'tr- 
ing Company will supply the motors. The control and 


lighting equipment will be supplied by the General F 
tric Company. 

The initial installation of cars provides for a trin 
movement of approximately four minute intervals dur. 
the morning and evening rush hours. The cars are 
signed for a maximum train speed of 57 miles an how 
at 1,350 volts. The nominal horsepower of a ten- 2f 
electric train will be 5,000 and the peak power demad 
of this train at 1,500 volts will exceed 6,000 h.p. 
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Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection 


“Conditions are far from being satisfactory 
in so far as proper compliance with 


the law is 


HE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of 
the chief inspector of the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, shows a 
reduction in the number of accidents and also in the num- 
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Both Webs of This Crosshead Contained Old Fractures 
Extending Through 75 Per Cent of the Cross-Sectional Area 


ber of persons killed and injured. A total of 1,005 
accidents occurred in 1924 which were due to defective, 
inoperative or missing parts. The greatest number of 
iccidents was due to defective grate shakers of which 


concerned” 


creased from 65 per cent during the year 1923 to 53.4 
per cent during the last year. his shows an improve- 
ment in the condition of motive power during the year, yet 
below that of the year 1922, when 48 per cent of the loco- 
motives inspected were found defective. 

The condition of motive power is reflected in the num- 
ber of accidents and casualties to persons resulting from 
failures of parts and appurtenances of locomotives and 
tenders. During the last year there were 1,005 accidents, 
resulting in the death of 66 persons and serious injury to 
1,157 others. While this is a reduction as compared with 
the previous year, it is a material increase over the year 
1922, when there occurred 622 accidents, resulting in the 
death of 33 persons and the serious injury of 709 others 
from the same causes. 

During the year there were 43 boiler explosions, which 
resulted in the death of 45 persons and the serious injury 
of 59 others. The statement made above with respect 
to the total number of accidents during the year also ap- 
plies to accidents due to explosions. The total explosions 
during the year decreased 24.6 per cent as compared with 
that of the preceding year; and 30 per cent over 1922. 

Attention is called to the increased seriousness of ex- 
plosions as reflected by the loss of life. The effect of a 
boiler explosion is in direct proportion to the size and 
suddenness of the initial rupture which causes the ex- 
plosion and the temperature and volume of the water in 
the boiler at the time of the accident. The volume of 
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Derailed by Failure of Lug on Driving Spring Hanger Gib, Allowing Hanger to Work off of Gib 


there were 96, 83 accidents were due to defective revers- 
ing gears, 66 to defective squirt hoses, 51 to injector steam 
pipes, 43 to boiler explosions, 41 to defective flues and 38 
to defective brakes and brake rigging. An abstract of the 
report follows : 

The percentage of locomotives found defective de- 
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water increases with the size of the boiler and the tem- 
perature of the water increases as the steam pressure in- 
creases, consequently the failure of a large boiler carrying 
high pressure is much more serious in effect. This is 
illustrated by the fact that 57 explosions during the year 
1923 caused the death of 41 persons, while 43 explosions 
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during the last year caused the death of 45 persons. The 
reason that more people are not killed and injured by loco- 
motive boiler .failures is due to the fact that there are 
usually only two persons on the locomotive at the time 





Accipents CaUsep ry THe Faiture oF Some Parr or APPURTENANCE OF 


THE LocoMoTitve anp TENDER, INCLUDING THE BOILER 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Number of accidents..........+:. . 1,005 1,348 622 735 843 
Percent increase or decrease from 
BOCVIONG YORE ccccsccccsecce Terre 25.5 1117 15.4 12.8 149.2 
Number of persons killed ot 6¢ 72 33 64 66 
Percent increase or lecrease from 
previous year seene esas 8.. 1118 48.4 3 115.8 
Number of persons injured......... 1,157 1,560 709 800 916 
Percent increase r decrease from 
previous year ; 25 1124 11.3 12.6 141.6 


Increase 





of the accident. If such explosions were to occur at sta- 
tions or other congested places, the results could not be 
estimated. These facts forcibly demonstrate the neces- 

















Result of a Boiler Explosion Due to Low Water 


sity for a high standard of construction, maintenance, and 
operation of locomotives. Because of defects developing 
from day to day and trip to trip, the utmost diligence 
must be pursued if serious accidents are to be avoided. 

While most of these explosions were caused by the 
crown sheet having been overheated due to low water 
in the boiler, contributory defects or causes were found 
in 52.4 per cent of the cases, which again illustrates the 
necessity for better construction, inspection, and repair 
of all parts and appurtenances. 

In the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth annual reports 
reference is made to investigations and tests made by this 
bureau on a number of railroads to determine the action 
of water in the boiler and its effect upon the water-indi- 
cating appliances. These investigations established with- 
out question that gage cocks when screwed directly into 
the boiler do not correctly indicate the general water level 
while steam is being rapidly generated and _ simul- 
taneously escaping from the boiler. It is recommended 
that a suitable water column be applied to the boiler with 
three gage cocks and one water glass attached, with an 
additional water glass applied on the left side or boiler 
back head so that those operating the locomotive may 
have accurate knowledge of the general water level in the 
boiler under all conditions of service. 

The water column as recommended is the most accurate 
device yet invented for this purpose. Accurate knowledge 
of the height of the water in the boiler is most essential 
to safe and economical locomotive operation. Water 
columns, as recommended, have been applied to practically 
all new locomotives constructed since the publication of 
our report and to a large number of locomotives previ- 
ously in service. It is essential to safe and economical 
locomotive operation that water glasses and gage cocks 
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be so constructed, located, and maintained that they 
not only register the correct height of the water in the 
boiler, but that they be conveniently located and easily 
seen and read by the engineman and fireman from their 
usual and proper places in the cab. The duties of loco- 
motive enginemen are among the most hazardous and 
exacting. Anything that detracts their attention for any 
length of time from the track and signals ahead creates 
peril to locomotive and train operation. 

Autogenous welding has not yet reached a stage of 





Persons KILLED AND INJURED, CLaSSIFIED ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
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Killed 
Injured 
Iniured 
Injured 
Injured 
Injures 











4 a 4 4 
Members of train crews: 
Emginemen .....ccsece 19 330 19 484 11 213 15 237 16 272 
a a) a 434 16 597 10 277 25 360 20 404 
Brakemen ....... ons” 102 12 137 7 66 13 64 9 77 
ee ee re 2 39 1 a ia 25 2 20 2 19 
Switchmen ......... 1 29 2 32 1 13 3 15 a 19 
Enginehouse and shop em 
ployees 
Boilermakers ........ 1 24 3 19 1 10 1 7 2 9 
Ser 1 9 2 14 ‘ 9 1 3 1 20 
Feremen . ste = 6 1 6 1 1 3 3 
Tere 1 - os 2 -* 5 1 
Watchmen iin hs neato ; 5 1 6 3 a 4 3 
Roilerwashers ........ 2 5 1 9 1 7 13 
I, les be arate en 14 31 10 8 13 
Other enginehouse and 
shep employees .... 6 34 4 29 1 15 25 3 30 
“ther employees saad. wa 16 4 _ 36 2 23 2 16 4 26 
Nonemplovees ........+. 1 107 6 >: ae Se as 21 1 7 
Total .. binine 66 1,157 72 1,560 33 709 64 800 66 916 





development where it can be safely used on any part of 
the boiler where the strain to which the structure is sub- 
jected is not carried by some other construction which 
conforms to the requirements of the law and rules. This 
is also true in the case of fire-box crown-sheet seams 
where overheating and failure are liable to occur, on sheets 
which have been weakened from any cause to the extent 
of becoming unsafe and on seams on the boiler back head, 











This Footboard was Caught on a Frog and Bent Back, 
Causing the Trainman to Be Thrown to the 
Track and Seriously Injured 


except where the welded seams are covered with a patch 
applied with patch bolts, studs, or rivets which will pre- 
vent the escape of scalding water and steam into the cab, 
should the welding fail. 

The most prolific source of casualties due to failure of 
autogenously welded seams has been in fire-box crown 
sheets and it has been conclusively demonstrated that the 
loss of life and limb due to fire-box failures depends very 
largely upon whether or not the sheets or seams tear. 

Approximately 78 per cent of autogenously welded 
seams involved in fire-box failures have torn, while 15.4 
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per cent of riveted seams involved have failed. The 
fatalities where sheets tore have been about eight times 
as great as where they did not tear. From July 1, 1915, 
to June 30, 1924, autogenously welded seams were in- 
volved in 26.9 per cent of the crown-sheet failures, while 
50.7 per cent of the total persons killed in such accidents 
was where the autogenously welded seams were involved. 
From the standpoint of safety, this clearly shows the 
necessity for construction of fire-box sheet seams in the 
strongest practical manner, especially in the so-called 
“low water zone,” or on such seams as may be within 15 
in. of the highest part of the crown sheet measured verti- 
cally. The autogenous welding process is in a state of de- 
velopment and in order to avoid hindering the progress or 
development of any process of such great value when 
properly and discreetly used, the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection has hesitated to ask the commission to estab- 
lish or approve rules or regulations restricting its use 
which might retard its development. However, unless the 
carriers confine its use to parts and appliances where there 
is less possibility of failure, accidents and injuries recom- 
mendations for more restrictive measures will have to be 
made in the near future. 
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Soon after July 1, 1922, it was brought to the attention 
of the commission that inspections, tests, and repairs were 
not being made by many of the carriers as required. It 
therefore became necessary for our inspectors to obtain 
information to show that locomotives were being used 
while in violation of the law so that court proceedings 
could be instituted. It was also necessary that our inspec- 
tors issue special notices for repairs in accordance with 
sections six and nine of the law, withholding 7,075 loco- 
motives from service during that year until proper inspec- 
tions and repairs were made. During the last year our 
inspectors were compelled to issue special notices for 
repairs ordering out of service 5,764 locomotives. 

Considerable improvement has been made by a large 
number of carriers, yet conditions are far from being 
satisfactory in so far as a proper compliance with the law 
is concerned. If due diligence is pursued by the carriers 
in seeing that locomotives are in proper condition and 
safe to operate before being offered for service, the com- 
mission’s inspectors would not find it necessary to order 
any locomotive from service, which frequently causes 
serious inconvenience to the public as well as an added 
burden to the carriers. 


Assigned Car Order Reatfirmed 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on January 

12 made public its decision after rehearing in the 

assigned car case, reaffirming its previous decision 
and findings of June 13, 1923, that the practice of re- 
spondent railroads in assigning private cars, and system 
or foreign line cars for railway fuel, to bituminous coal 
mines in excess of the ratable share contemporaneously 
distributed to mines upon their lines which do not receive 
assigned cars, will be for the future unjust and unreason- 
able and unduly discriminatory against, and unduly pre- 
judicial to mines not receiving assigned cars, and unduly 
and unreasonably preferential of mines which are furn- 
ished such cars in excess of the ratable proportion. Cars 
specially placed by order of the commission under the 
provisions of paragraph 15 of section 1 of the act may 
properly be treated as assigned cars, and need not be 
taken into account in determining the ratable distribution 
when the order of placement so requires. The effective 
date of the previous order abolishing the assigned car 
tule, has been postponed from month to month until 
January 15, 1925, but the order is now made effective as 
of March 1, 1925. The commission also held that par- 
agraph 12 of section 1 of the interstate commerce act 
applies to cars placed at carrier-owned and output-con- 
tract mines, and can not be relied upon to show that 
Congress exempted such cars from the other provisions 
of section 1 requiring reasonable rules of distribution, 
and the provisions of section 3 prohibiting unduly pre- 
ferential or prejudicial rules. Some extracts from the 
opinion by Commissioner Aitchison are as follows: 

In the original proceeding respondents contended that on any par- 
ticular day a carrier should be permitted to assign cars to a mine 
for railway fuel in excess of the mine’s pro rata share of cars even 
though on the following day the mine should ship commercial coal. 
The carriers now take the position, however, that without conced- 
ing the day-to-day assignment of cars to be unlawful, they can get 
along if permitted to assign cars to mines the entire output of which 
they take for a substantial period. They now contend only for a 
rule which will permit the unrestricted placement of cars under 
the assigned-car rule to such mines. Respondents in argument as- 
sume the period to be at least six months or a year. 

The principal contentions of the carriers are (1) that we are 
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without authority under the interstate commerce act to abolish the 
assigned-car rule as applied to cars placed at mines owned by a 
railroad and furnishing it their entire output for an extended period, 
six months or more, and to mines from which a carrier purchases 
the entire output for a like period, and (2) that if we have such 
authority, the record shows that the rule is reasonable and not un- 
justly discriminatory. 

The Associated Industries of Massachusetts, with a membership 
of about 1,557 manufacturing industries, appeared in support of the 
assigned-car rule, and urged that it be left in effect to enable the 
New England carriers to secure a regular and dependable supply 
of coal. 

On the further hearing, the assigned-car rule was opposed by the 
International Union, United Mine Workers of America, and by 
various coal operators’ associations, including the National Coal 
Association, the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association, 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, Pocahontas Operators’ Association, 
and the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau. Generally speaking, the op- 
ponents of the rule contend that the evidence introduced on further 
hearing is merely cumulative and that no showing has been made 
which would warrant us in reversing our decision in the original 
case. 

Evidence was introduced by some of the opponents of the as- 
signed-car rule to show the discriminating effect of this rule, the 
resulting diminution in the percentage allotment at nonassigned- 
car mines, and the practicability of securing railway fuel of proper 
quality at reasonable prices without assigning cars under the rule. 

Respondents contend that an assigned-car mine furnishing all of 
its coal to a railroad for a long period of time is not in competition 
during such period with unassigned-car mines selling coal to others, 
and that in the absence of competition we have no authority to make 
a finding of undue prejudice or unjust discrimination under sec- 
tion 3 of the act. The period which respondents assume, as we pre- 
viously pointed out, is at least six months. If the period be less, 
apparently they recognize that competition may exist. 

In the J/linois Central case, our authority under section 3 was in 
issue, and the court sustained our finding of unjust discrimination. 
Cars were required to be counted although the coal in them be- 
longed to the carrier and was transported by it without compensa- 
tion for its own use. While respondents attempt to distinguish that 
case on the ground that, as they contend, only partial-output mines 
furnishing railway fuel were there dealt with, the principle there 
established is broad enough to cover this case. 

Assigned-car mines which furnish their output for long periods 
of time to railroads are, at the end of such periods, because of 
lower costs and better labor conditions which they have enjoyed, in 
a position to undersell competing unassigned-car mines. The record 
also shows that railroad-owned mines in many instances sell coal 
commercially. Such mines may not only at any time dispose of part 
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or all of their product commercially, but may be leased or sold to 
outside interests, and thus actively engage in selling commercial 
coal. Moreover, while we do not consider this circumstance essen- 
tial to our decision in this case, the record clearly shows that there 
is competition in labor between railroad-owned and output-contract 
mines on the one hand and commercial mines on the other. We 
think upon the facts shown of record that we have jurisdiction to 
deal with the distribution of cars to all of such mines under section 
3 of the act. Competition is not an essential element under section 1. 

\fter weighing the evidence in the light of the various conten 
tions made on this phase of the case, we think our former conclu 
sion that the supply cars at commercial mines would be increased 
by abolishing the assigned-car rule is fully warranted. This effect 
not only clearly appears from the evidence, but also the gross in 
treatment as between assigned-car mines on the one 


equality of 
hand and unassigned-car mines on the other. As we pointed out im 

ir original report, the result of inequality in the running time as 
hetween mines receiving assigned cars and those purely commercial 
is that the « t rt operation of the latter must be higher for each 
unit of production, and the amount of such increased cost is con 
siderable and important. We think it unnecessary to add to what 
we said in our original report as to the effect of the assigned-car 
practice, in attracting as many desirable miners as can be given 
employment to the assigned-car mine and away from commercial 
mines, and in bringing about a more rapid labor turnover at the 
latt than at the tormer 


on 

Much of the argument as to economy of operation resolves itself 
into the proposition that a carrier is able to secure cheaper coal as 
the result of discriminating in its own favor through the use of the 
assigned Cal 

While, as we pointed out in our original report, there was lack 

f evidence to show that railroads had used the assigned-car rule 
to coerce mine operators into selling their coal at unreasonably low 
prices, the evidence introduced at the original hearing and upon 
the further hearing shows that the carriers are able in considera- 
tion of furnishing a full supply of cars under this rule to make con- 
tracts for coal at somewhat lower prices than they could otherwise 
make 

Many large and important carriers in representative sections of 
the country have secured their coal during periods of car shortage 
without resorting to the use of assigned cars, and many others have 
secured large portions of their fuel supply in the same manner. The 
evidence in the original record and upon the further hearing also 
shows that public utilities and quasi public utilities have been able 
to secure their coal without the use of the assigned cars. 

There is a large volume of evidence in the original record and in 
the record upon the further hearing as to the methods which car- 
riers adopted, and which they could adopt in securing their fuel 
without the assigned-car rule. These include greater storage of coal 
during periods of inactive demand and a wider distribution of fuel 
contracts among producing mines, with a provision in some cases 
that railroad coal shall be delivered in preference to coal for other 
customers. While the carriers contend that these methods are im- 
practicable as substitutes for the assigned-car rule, the experience 
of carriers and other public utilities and quasi public utilities, which 
do not depend upon this rule in securing all or a large part of their 
fuel, and the other evidence in the record on this subject, convince 
us of the practicability of securing railway fuel at reasonable 
nrices in the absence of the assigned-car rule. 

As stated in our original opinion, however, emergencies may arise 
when for a time a carrier may be unable to secure its coal. But we 
are not here dealing with the question of car distribution under the 
emergency provisions of section 1, paragraph (15). In our original 
report we expressly pointed out .hat the rule which we prescribed 
was not to preclude us from authorizing necessary assignment of 
cars in case of emergency. The question of a just and nondiscrimi- 
natory rule under the provisions of section 1 and section 3, with 
which we are now dealing, is a different question from that of a 
rule to be prescribed in case of emergency. The distinction is 
recognized in paragraph (15), where it is provided that we may 
susp nd car-service rules at such times. 

In the petition for rehearing filed by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation it was alleged that the abolition of the assigned-car rule 
would add more than $100,000,000 a year to the operating expenses 
of the carriers, which must ultimately be met by the public. No 
figures were offered to show how this sum was computed, and there 
was a general failure of evidence to support this contention. As we 
have previously indicated, carriers which have not used the assigned- 
car rule in securing all of their coal. or a large part thereof, have 
been able to do so at fair prices. Moreover, as the result of in- 
equality in working time caused by the assigned-car rule the costs 
f commercial mines are increased and the public in con- 
sequence must pay higher prices for coal. We referred to this in 
our original report. It seems probable that, as one of the con- 
sequences of abolishing the rule, carriers will increase the storage 
of coal during periods of free car supply and thus not only secure 
coal at low prices but make more equipment available for revenue 
service during periods of car shortage. The evidence shows that 
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many carriers, as well as public utilities and important industries, 
store large quantities of coal and are able to do so at reasonable 
expense. Storage by railroads and others in periods of car surplus 
tends to equalize the demands by operators on railway equipment 
throughout the year, and to prevent periods of extreme car short- 
age during which, because of the great demand for coal, inefficient 
high-cost mines spring into operation, and the public is required 
to pay excessive prices for coal. ; 

Much of what we have said concerning assigned cars for railwa 
fuel is applicable to private cars. - ; 

Nearly all of the private-car owners who filed petitions for ré 
hearing appeared in the original proceeding or had subsidiary « 
affiliated companies which did. They stated that the evidence whic! 
was introduced there did not fully disclose the necessity for the pri 
vate assigned car in the various classes of industries relying upo! 
it and contended that they should therefore be permitted to make 
complete showing on this subject. 

On the further hearing much evidence was introduced by suc 
owners as to their individual situations and the economic necessit 
in each case of the assigned private car. The widest scope was al 
lowed in the production of testimony as to these individual situa 
tions. 

The fundamental principle which has governed us in dealing with 
private cars is that such cars, being paid for by the carriers throug] 
allowances to their owners, are to be treated as part of the carrier’s 
equipment, and may not be so used as to bring about unjust dis 
crimination or unreasonable practices. Prior to the Hocking | alli 
and Traer decisions private cars were not taken into account at the 
mines to which they were assigned. Such mines received in addi- 
tion their full pro rata share of system cars in the same manner and 
to the same extent as if the private cars were nonexistent. By these 
decisions, however, private-car owners who did not have sufficient 
private cars for placement at their mines to exceed the distributive 
share of such mines were deprived of the advantage of ownership 
of the cars just as private-car owners claim here that they would 
be deprived of the advantage from the ownership of their cars if the 
assigned-car rule should be abolished and the placement in excess 
of the distributive share of the mines be prohibited. The interstate 
commerce act not only confers authority upon us to restrict the 
preferential use of private cars as was done in those decisions, but 
authorizes us to prohibit altogether such preferential use. 

As to the contention that the use of private cars during car-short- 
age periods releases railroad cars for commercial mines, which 
itherwise would have to be placed at private-car mines, “this over- 
looks the fact,” as we pointed out in our original report, “that par- 
ticularly in time of shortage the mine operator is entitled to an 
equitable rationing of the transportation facilities which are at hand, 
and that equality is vastly more important to him than a slight addi- 
tion to his allotment effectuated by giving his neighbor and com- 
petitor a better car supply.” Furthermore, if private cars should 
be withdrawn from carrier service and the remaining supply of cars 
should be inadequate, we have power under the act, as we also 
pointed out in our report, to require the carriers to furnish an ade- 
quate supply. 

In our original report we did not find that the use of private coal 
cars should be prohibited or that they should not be placed at the 
mine to which they were consigned. What we did prohibit was the 
placement of such cars at a mine in excess of the pro rata share of 
available cars. Private-car owners were left free to continue to 
use their cars and to have them so distributed to designated mines 
as not to exceed the pro rata share of such mines. That large sums 
may have been invested in reliance upon a rule which is unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory or may become or be found so 
under the interstate commerce act does not mean that we are power- 
less to change the rule and prescribe a just and nonpreferential one 


Commissioners Hall, Potter and Cox dissented from 
the majority opinion. Commissioner Hall said in part: 
“To my mind these findings are baseless, without warrant 
in facto or in law, and I cannot refrain from saying so 
when, under guise of a decision by this commission, they 
become armor, shield and sword for a grave menace to 
the national welfare. Those who have experience in such 
matters know that no workable substitute has yet been 
devised for the assigned car in supplying carriers with 
necessary fuel during periods of car shortage, and that 
if and when those periods come our priority orders must 
require what is here condemned by the majority as 
unlawful. The private car is not an outlaw. It has its 
uses at all times, and not merely in times of emergency. 
Under proper regulation, such as we have devised or can 
devise, it should continue to perform its important func- 
tions. The power to tax may be the power to destroy, 
but that is not true of the power to regulate.” 
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» of Lehigh Valley Milk 
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: ew Lehigh Valley Milk Cars 
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td By slight change in ice bunkers capacity of 25 new cars is 
- increased 12 per cent. 
he 
ut 

Y a slight change in the arrangement of the ice car. The bottom of the bunkers is at a height of 2714 in. 
t- bunkers, the Lehigh Valley has found it possible from the floor which permits the loading of milk cans 
h to effect an increase of 12 per cent in the loading underneath. 
4 capacity of 25 milk cars recently built for service on that The car body as a whole has been designed with the 
" road by the American Car & Foundry Company. In pre- idea of providing maximum loading capacity and, aside 
1, ______ from the change in ice bunker arrangement, the inside 
- width has been increased 6 in. so that eight milk cans may 
i be placed ‘n a row across the car. The side doors have 
5 been arranged to swing outward instead of into the car 
D which allows for additional loading space. These changes 

have served to increase the individual car capacity to a 
total of 370 forty-quart cans which represents an increase 
of 40 cans over the capacity of previous cars. The ice 
capacity has been increased from 5,880 Ib. to 9,000 Ib. 

PRinciPAL DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS 














End View of Car Showing the Location of Conductor’s Brake 
Valve, Retainer Valve and Train Signal Valve 


vious milk cars the bunkers, four in number, were located 
at each side of the end door vestibules and extended from 
floor to roof. In the new cars the end doors have been 
el'minated and an ice bunker built across each end of the 
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LONG CPOE BOG GE GHB ccc c cc cccvecesscocseseseonese 50 ft. 0 in. 
OE OT TC eTeeT TOTP CeCe ee ee ee 49 ft. 4% in. 
rr rr Ce eo. co cn RebaceGhebabseSunereees 42 ft. 73@ in. 
EE. ELeK Sasa K ee eh Oe RET ADE DS OREN ERORRR RENO 9 ft. 2% in. 
ee Sd Caw eeeee wee eRe eS Oi © 10 ft. 1% in. 
Tebel Capmetiey GF 6G DUMMNER. 65 cc scccasccvcnsvccccccn 9,000 Ib. 
Distance from center to center of trucks...............- 36 ft. 0 in. 
NN EE err Tee eer CTT Te rT eer 6 ft. 1 in. 
Net capacity of car, including ice.............cccseeees 85,500 Ib. 
Ligmt welent GE COP GCHIGIOOS, 20. ccc vcccccrcvccccesoess 68.400 Tb. 
ee CO OE Fk a rr ee 153,900 Ib. 


Details of Construction 


These cars have a steel underframe and wooden super- 
structure. The underframe has center sills of the fish- 
belly type, the depth of these sills at the middle of the 
car being 26 in. The center sills are of plate and angle 
girder construction with 5/16-in. web plates reinforced by 
34-in. by 3%4-in. by 3-in. angles on the outsides of the 
top chord and by the same size angles on the inside and 
outside of the bottom chords. A 21%-in. by %-in. top 
cover plate extending the full length of the underframe 
serves to further reinforce the center sills. The side sills 
consist of two 8-in., 11.5-lb. channels, to each of which is 
riveted a 3-in. by 31%4-in. by %-in. angle for supporting 
the wood side sills. The cars are equipped with built-up 
extended end sills. The construction of the body bolsters, 
cross-bearers and diaphragms are of conventional design. 
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The underframe construction follows closely that adopted 
as U. S. R. A. standard design for refrigerator cars. 

The design of the super-structure provides excellent 
ventilation. The construction of the body framing follows 
the usual practice with 2%4-in. by 334-in. side posts and 
diagonal braces. Vertical, transverse and longitudinal 
tie ‘rods are provided. 

The floor construction consists of a 13/16-in. false floor 


te 4 
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ft. 5 in. by 6 ft. A Miner door locking device is used on 
these doors. ‘ 

The ceiling, which consists of 3-in. and 13/16-in. wood 
courses with a 1%-in. layer of Flaxlinum between, is he- 
neath the carlines. The roof sheathing is covered with 
Tuco A-A canvas. The roof on these cars has been con- 
siderably flattened as compared with the conventional oval 
type roof ordinarily found on milk cars. Running boards 
have been provided the full length of the car. 

The cars are carried on trucks with 5%4-in. by 10-in. 
journals and 36-in. wheels. These trucks are unique bhe- 
cause of their simple construction. They are of the 
modified arch bar type, in which the top arch bar consists 
of a 7-in. channel to which the ends of the 1%-in. bottom 
arch bar are riveted. The column castings and spring 
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laid over floor stringers, then a 14%-in. layer of Tucork in- 
sulation, over which is laid 134-in. tongue and grooved 
flooring. The sides of the car have a 13/16-in. inside lin- 
ing next to which is a 34-in. layer of Flaxlinum insulation. 
Over this is a 3¢-in. wood lining, then a 2%-in. air space 
and finally the outside sheathing which is 13/16-in. thick. 

The ice bunkers are further insulated by a -in. air 
space between the inside body lining and a 13/16-in. 
bunker lining. The inside of the bunkers is lined with 
galvanized iron over which is secured 1l-in. by 2-in. slats. 
Two icing hatches, with 17-in. openings, have been pro- 
vided for each bunker. 

The end doors have been eliminated in this design and 
double side doors, swinging outward, provide openings 4 





Standard Structural Shapes Are Used in the Construction of the Truck Frame 
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plank are replaced by transoms consisting of 15-in. chan- 
nels, spaced 16 in. apart, which are rigidly secured to the 
arch bars and reinforced by pressed steel end plates, 
through which are cut the window openings to accom- 
modate the ends of the full eliptic springs. These springs 
rest in malleable iron seats supported by yokes of 5-in. 
by 1l-in. steel plate, which are flanged over and riveted 
to the tops of the transom channels. These plates, which 
also form wearing strips for the ends of the bolster, are 
reinforced below the spring seats by %-in. by 8-in. plates 
riveted to the bottom channel flanges. 

Westinghouse UC brake and train signal equipment, 
Bradford draft gear and solid shank couplers with Chat- 
fee centering devices comprise part of the car equipment. 














The New Golden State Limited. Left—Orange and Palm Decorated Mission Gateway with Mantilla-Clad “Sefioritas” as 
Hostesses When the Train Was on View at La Salle Street Station, Chicago. Right—The New Train at 
Its “Christening” in San Diego 
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Missouri Pacific Efficiency 


Nucleus of new 11,000-mile system shows remarkable 


improvement in operating results and net income 


HERE has been no railway system that has done 

as much towards carrying out the provisions of 

the Transportation Act relating to consolidations 
as has the Missouri Pacific. In the popular mind, leader- 
ship in this particular branch of railway activity is credited 
to the Van Sweringens. The Van Sweringen mergers, 
effected or proposed, have, it is true, been more spectacu- 
lar which characteristic they have gained because of the 
properties involved, because of the comparative lack of 
common interest among these properties in the past, and 


because of the glamor that always accompanies in the. 


popular mind such a rapid rise in the business and indus- 
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The Missouri Pacific 


trial world as the Van Sweringens have had. The Mis- 
souri Pacific consolidation activity has been devoid of 
spectacular features. This results because, except for 
the units included in the Gulf Coast Lines, it represents a 





Missourr PaciFic REVENUES AND EXPENSES 

Increase or 
decrease 
Per cent 


First 11 
months 1923 
$105,032,565 7 

15,095,113 15 

28,127,975 dec. 16.3 

25 


First 11 
Item months 1924 
$112,441,962 
17,418,451 


73 699 367 
29,966,694 


Total operating revenues. ... 
Maintenance of way........ 
Maintenance of equipment... 


ee ea 42,290,134 41,188,873 2. 
Total operating expenses... . 89,600,502 89,909,850 dec. 0.3 
Net operating income....... 14,378,035 8,026,847 79 
Operating ratio ........... ° 79.7 85.6 





reunion of properties that once were united but which be- 
came separated as a result of over expansion attended by 
financial difficulties, and finally by receiverships. 

The Missouri Pacific system, as now constituted, in- 
clides four properties, all now very promising but which, 
not so many years ago, were each in the hands of re- 
ceivers. These properties aggregate 11,437 miles of line 
operated inclusive of trackage rights as compared with the 
greater Van Sweringen system now in process of forma- 
tion, which will have a total of about 9,500 miles. The 
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Missouri Pacific properties include the parent Missouri 
Pacific, operating 7,360 miles of line; the Texas & Pa- 
cific, 1,953 miles; the Gulf Coast Lines, 922 miles, and 
the International-Great Northern, 1,159 miles. There is 
also to be included the Houston & Brazos Valley, operat- 
ing 43 miles, recently purchased by the Gulf Coast Lines. 
The Missouri Pacific holds, in addition, a one-half inter- 
est in the Denver & Rio Grande Western—the Western 
Pacific owning the other half. The last named property 
operates 2,598 miles of line but is not included in the 
11,437 miles noted above as the mileage of the new Mis- 
souri Pacific system. 

Three Reasons for Changed Strategic Position 

While it is true that the Missouri Pacific consolidation 
has appeared less spectacular to the popular mind than 
certain other recent phases of railway activity, including 
notably, the Van Sweringen mergers, it is not because 
Missouri Pacific progress of late has not been remarkable 
enough. Rather, it ought to go down as one of the ro- 
mances of American railway history that such a property 
as the Missouri Pacific seemed on the surface to be as 





Missouri PaciFic 


Comparison of Selected Operating Statistics, 1920 to 1924 


Ten 
Year Year Year Year months October 
Unit 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1924 
Freight cars per train 33.3 35.2 35.2 37.0 39.8 ere 
Gross tons per train.. 1,313 1,310 1,336 1,392 1,492 1,507 
Net tons per train.... 640 587 616 633 668 685 
Net tons per loaded car 27.1 25.9 25.3 25.5 25.8 26.2 
Train speed—miles per 
CORE: ROMs occ vcess 11.0 12.4 11.7 11.1 11.3 
Net ton-miles per train 
DT c.6tbcneeannes 7,025 7,248 7,185 7,031 7,542 seee 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gr. 
OE Es si cvaccnss 184 180 164 162 143 140 
Net ton miles per car 
OF ca canisncncsaes 453 399 390 468 5608 658 
Car miles per day.... 22.8 23.3 21.7 26.6 33.0 37.4 
Loco. miles per loco. 
eer ee vere re 73.0 65.7 57.7 63.2 69.8 
Per cent frt. cars un- 
serviceable ........ 4.4 8.4 9.4 8.3 8.6 7.6 
Per cent frt. locos. un- 
serviceable ........ 26.9 30.8 31.8 32.9 26.4 17.8 





recently as two years ago should, in this short space of 
time, so have improved its strategic position as to have 
been able quickly to extend its authority over an addi- 
tional 4,000 or more miles of railroad. The reason for 
the apparent change in Missouri Pacific fortunes is, how- 
ever, easily explained. It results first from the advantage 
of financial guidance by one of America’s leading firms 
of railroad bankers, namely, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Second, 
more and more attention has come to be given to the fact 
that in those years when Missouri Pacific seemed to be 
showing so little progress from an earnings point of view, 
large sums of money were going back into the property 
for maintenance, which sums, had they not been so ap- 
propriated, would have expanded net earnings, and made 
a better showing on paper at least. Finally, and of great- 
est interest to us here, has been the remarkable success 
of the new operating management headed by L. W. Bald- 
win, who became president of the property in March, 
1923. 

It is seldom that the railway world seems willing to 
give so much credit to a railway executive as is given to 
Mr. Baldwin. Of course, it is not often that a new ex- 

































ecutive can show results so promptly as the new execu- 
tive of the Missouri Pacific has shown them. We say 
that he has shown results promptly because, to a large 
organization like a railroad system which tends to con- 
tinue for an extended period with the momentum of past 
performance, a year and three-quarters is a short time 
indeed. The story of the recent phases of Missouri Pa- 
cific activity is a large one. In this article our, attention 
is to be confined to but a single phase, namely, the recent 
remarkable change in the operating fortunes of that prop- 
erty. It is hoped that this important conclusion will be 
apparent, namely, that it is not financial legerdemain of 
any kind that has made the Missouri Pacific’s enlarged 
system possible, but that it has been, to be sure, financial 
skill assisted by a foundation of real high grade rail- 
roading. 

Increase of 79 Per Cent in 

Net Railway Operating Income 


The general picture as to operating results appears most 
conveniently in the monthly statement of revenues and 
expenses. [Figures are available up to the first eleven 
months of 1924, and the report is nothing less than re- 
markable. It shows that in the first eleven months of 
1924, as compared with the same period of 1923, there 
was an increase of 7 per cent in total operating revenues 
with which there was an increase of but 2.5 per cent in 
transportation expenses, a decrease of 0.3 per cent in to- 
tal operating expenses, and an increase of no less than 
79 per cent in net railway operating income. An increase 
of but 2.5 per cent in transportation expenses with an in- 
crease of 7 per cent in gross is, of course, an indication 
of improved efficiency of operation. That the savings 
which assisted in bringing about the increase of about 
four-fifths in net railway operating mcome were not due 
to savings in maintenance is clear. As a matter of fact, 
maintenance of way expenses in the first eleven months 
of 1924 were 15 per cent greater than in the comparable 
period of 1923. Maintenance of equipment expenses were 
16 per cent less, but readers of the Railway Age are tfa- 
miliar with the fact that on practically every railroad 
equipment maintenance expenses in 1923 were unduly 
high as a result of the necessity of catching up deferred 
maintenance following the shop strike of 1922. 

\ comparison with pre-war results is of interest. The 
index of pre-war net income is, of course, the standard 
return for operations by the government during the period 
of federal control, or the average annual net railway op- 
erating income for the three years ended June 30, 1917. 
The standard return for the Missouri Pacific was $14,- 
206,814, which amount Missouri Pacific net operating in- 
come has not since equaled in any year up to 1924. In 
1923, the year’s net was $8,893,245. The figure for the 
first 11 months of 1924, however, was $14,378,035. Thus, 
whereas in 1923 the property earned net operating in- 
come equivalent to 63 per cent of the standard return, 
or in 1922 equivalent to 58 per cent, in 1924, in spite of 
heavy maintenance of way expenses, and with one month 
still to go, it earned the equivalent of 101 per cent. 


~ 


The Missouri Pacific Lines 

The Missouri Pacific lines are in two main groups. One 
group includes the line to Kansas City, and the lines from 
there respectively to Omaha, Neb., and west to Pueblo, 
Colo., where connection is made with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. The other group includes the lines to 
the southwest, serving notably Little Rock, Ark., and 
Texarkana and such points as Memphis, Tenn., Arkansas 
City, Ark., Alexandria, La., Cape Charles, La., etc., and 
access is had over the Texas & Pacific to the extensive 
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terminals at New Orleans. Lines on the east side of t1¢ 
Mississippi river south of St. Louis bring to the system 
a lucrative traffic from the Illinois coal fields. 

The lines to the south, the former St. Louis, Iron Moua- 
tain & Southern mileage, are the more important to tlie 
system from an earnings point of view. From Omabhia 
there is received considerable business in packing-house 


products. The line to Pueblo has never proved of great 
value as compared with other parts of the system because 


operating disadvantages of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, which should prove the most important connec- 
tion from the west, have never made the route an over|y 
important factor in transcontinental traffic, a leading part 
of which should be California perishables. 

The Missouri Pacific’s traffic is highly diversified. In 
1923, products of agriculture constituted 17 per cent of 
the total revenue tonnage; products of animals about 3; 
products of mines 36; products of forests 20; manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous, 21, and merchandise 1. c. 1. 3. 
Coal in 1923 made up 15 per cent of the total revenue 
tonnage. Refined petroleum and its products constituted 
only 6 per cent, or very much below the proportion han- 
dled by such neighbors as the Frisco, Katy, or Cotton 
Belt. 


Additional Traffic Secured 


It is a matter of almost common knowledge that when 
Mr. Baldwin came to the Missouri Pacific his greatest 
effort was promptly directed towards securing additional 
traffic. There are various ways in which railroads se- 
cure traffic. In a highly competitive railway territory 
like the Southwest, the best way is to improve the service, 
and to see to it that the shipper is getting the service to 
which he thinks he is entitled. There have been stories 
told that, prior to Mr. Baldwin's arrival, certain oil ship- 
pers with wells or tanks adjacent to Missouri Pacific 
tracks actually piped their oil across the tracks to sidings 
on other roads because of inadequacies of car supply on 
the Missouri Pacific itself. It is understood that this sit- 
uation did not long continue after Mr. Baldwin had no- 
ticed it on one of the many extensive trips that he 
promptly made for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the property. -There is also a familiar story that the 
new president quickly appealed to the popular fancy of the 
rank and file. “L. WB.” became “let's Work for Bald- 
win,’ and when an organization moves with a spirit like 
that, shippers usually get service, and show appreciation 
of such service by routing more traffic over the road that 
is producing it. 

That these details are not theoretical is shown by re- 
sults. Thus, in November, 1923, the Missouri Pacific 
moved more net ton-miles than in any previous Novem- 
ber since the end of federal control; in December, 1923. 
more net ton-miles than in any previous December in the 
same period, and so for the months of February. 
April, July, August, September and October, 1924, each 
set up new records for the month in question. The peak 
month of railway traffic prior to this fall was October. 
1920. The October, 1920, net ton-miles were exceeded 
by those of August, 1924, and August was exceeded by 
September, and again September by October. Net ton- 
miles in October, 1924, exceeded those of October, 1920 
by 271% per cent. 

Comparison with Southwestern Region 

The Missouri Pacific is classified in the southwestern 
region. This region, as a whole, has had a remarkable 
expansion in traffic and earnings in recent years. Com- 
parison of the Missouri Pacific with the region as a whole 
is a severe test (in which the Missouri Pacific shows up 
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well) because the region includes such properties as the 
Gulf Coast Lines, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the 
Kansas City Southern, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
Texas & Pacific and the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana. The Missouri Pacific is the largest road 
in the group, its mileage totaling 22.5 per cent of the 
total of the region. A comparison of net ton-miles for 
the first ten months of 1924, the latest figures available, 
with those for the first ten months of 1920, the previous 
peak year, shows for Missouri Pacific an increase of 11 
per cent, and for the region as a whole of but 3% per 
cent. In the first ten months of 1920 the Missouri Pa- 
cific moved 27.2 per cent of all the net ton-miles moved 
in the region, and about the same percentage in 1921, 
1922, and 1923. In the first 10 months of 1924, however, 
its proportion had risen to 29.2 per cent. In October, 
1922, the Missouri Pacific proportion was 25.1 per cent; 
in October, 1923, it had become 27.7 per cent, but in Oc- 
tober, 1924, it was 30.6 per cent. Those who understand 
something of recent railway progress in the Southwest, 
and who realize the character of railway service rendered 
in that section, will readily see that considerable weight is 
to be given to these statistics of Missouri Pacific progress. 
Operating Statistics 

lt is usually difficult to prove operating efficiency by 
means of operating statistics unless one engages in a 
rather elaborate analysis covering all factors. The diffi- 
culty is that the figures vary with the traffic, some in- 
creasing and some decreasing with increased ton-miles. 
It is very seldom that one can find such a clean-cut pic- 
ture of increased efficiency as is reflected in the tabulation 
of Missouri Pacific operating statistics for the past five 
years. These are presented in‘a table in this article. Only 
ten months’ figures are available for 1924. There are also 
shown in this table the figures of a record-breaking Octo- 
ber, but the reader would hardly be justified in comparing 
them with the other figures in the table. 

Increases are to be noted in practically every unit ex- 
cept in the case of fuel consumption where, of course, re- 
duction is the desirable factor. One notices particularly 
the increase in net tons. per train from 640 in 1920 to 668 
in the’ first ten months of 1924. In modern railroad 
statistical analysis ifis customary to emphasize that train 
load is but one aétor of several or to point out that 
heavy trainloading 4s not a success if by any chance trains 
are unduly delayed in movement. One notices, therefore, 
the unit of net ton-miles per train-hour, which is consid- 
ered to be a more adequate unit than train load alone. 
The figure reported for 1920 is 7,025, whereas that for 
1924 is no less than 7,542. It is worth noting that usually 
net ton-miles per train-hour decrease with increased traffic. 
This is not the case with the figure shown by the Missouri 
Pacific. 
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Another striking trend is the increase in car miles per 
day, given as 22.8 in 1920 but increased to no less than 
33 in 1924. Car miles per day usually increase with in- 
creased traffic, but no increase of as much as this is to 
be explained so simply. It means bettered car movement 
of an unusual character. The effect of increased daily 
car mileage is shown also in net ton-miles per car day 
from 506 in 1920, to no less than 568 in 1924, in spite 
of a slightly decreased tons per loaded car. The decrease 
in fuel consumption is an interesting feature reflected in 
the unit “Lb. of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles” reduced 
from 198 in 1920 to but 143 in 1924. The figure of 198 
was 1 above the country’s average in 1920. The figure 
of 143 was 5 below the country’s average in the first ten 
months of 1924. 

Recent Equipment Purchases 

The Missouri Pacific apparently suffers to some extent 
from lack of a sufficient number of cars. In 1923, it had 
a debit balance for car hire of $1,893,376. It also has 
large joint facility rents. In 1923, it paid about $1,500,- 
000 in the form of joint facility rents, and received from 
other roads but $360,000. The result of the heavy debit 
equipment and joint facility rents is shown in the 1924 
figures in that for the first eleven months of the year net 
after taxes was $18,536,552, but net after rents was $14,- 
378,035, or about $4,000,000 less. Lack of equipment is 
indicated turther in the fact that, during the October peak 
traffic movement, or more exactly, on October 15, cars on 
line were 116.9 per cent of ownership. On October 15 
the railroads of the country had some 4,900 locomotives 
stored in serviceable condition but none were so stored on 
the Missouri Pacific. 

The several roads in the new Missouri Pacific system 
have recently taken steps to increase their equipment by 
large purchases, such having been made by the Missouri 
Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, the International-Great 
Northern, and the Gulf Coast Lines alike. The Missouri 
Pacific purchases, all reported since September 1, have in- 
cluded no less than 100 locomotives 5,115 freight cars, 
practically all box or automobile cars, 50 express refrig- 
erator cars and 42 passenger cars. This equipment should 
assist measurably in handling the 1925 expected peak load 
and may help reduce the present large debit per diem 
charges. 

This article has attempted to sketch but one of several 
phases of recent Missouri Pacific activity. Irom the facts 
presented it is evident that the Missouri Pacific has 
made remarkable strides from an operating point 
of view and is in a very favorable position to realize 
to the fullest extent on whatever 1925 may have to offer 
in the way of expected prosperity. Other phases of the 
Missouri Pacific consolidation will be discussed in later 


issues. 





Southern Postal Car. Built by American Car & Foundry Company 








Ogden, Utah, Has New Union Station 


HE importance of Ogden, Utah, as an important 
junction point in transcontinental travel was 
recognized in the construction of an unusually 
handsome union station at that point to replace an old 
structure destroyed by fire in February, 1923. This 
station is the property of the Ogden Union Railway & 


The building is 374 ft. long by 88 ft. wide, comprising 
a central unit with symmetrical wings on the north and 
south. This central unit contains the main waiting room 
which is 112 ft. by 60 ft. in plan, with a lofty ceiling 
and clerestory windows above the general roof level of 
the two-story wings at either end. The gable roof of the 























The Station Presents a Pleasing Appearance from the Street 


Depot Company, a corporation whose stock is held equally 
by the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific. The station 
is used by the Southern Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, and three units of the Union Pacific, namely 
the main stem, the Oregon Short Line and the Los 








waiting room, with ridge pole 56 ft. above the floor level, 
is supported by six large Douglas fir roof trusses, of 
ornate design and elaborate decorative treatment. The 
walls are of plaster with a ruffled finish, painted in old 
ivory tint with a wainscoting in buff tile decorated with 
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Exposed Roof Trusses Are the Dominating Feature in the Decorative Treatment of the Waiting Room 


\ngeles & Salt Lake. The new station is of the Italian 
Renaissance type of architecture with red Spanish tile 
roof and pink and buff brick walls trimmed with white 
Boise sandstone. The ornamental treatment embraces 
considerable stone carving which was done by a skilled 
German artist who has worked on a number of large 
cathedrals in Europe. 


irregularly formed bright colored variations. The floor 
is laid in alternate red and gray squares of tile. 

The auxiliary facilities are conveniently arranged 
adjacent to three sides of the waiting room. Thus the 
ticket office occupies a lean-to along the street side of 
the building, being separated from the main waiting room 
only by counters reaching across arcade openings in the 
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side wall of the room. The two main street entrances 
of the station are placed symmetrically on each side of the 
ticket office and open on to attractive porticos. To the 
north and south of these entrances, respectively, and also 
in the lean-to, are an emergency hospital and a news and 
parcel checking stand. 


Other Features 


At the north end of the waiting room is a center door 
communicating with a corridor that leads to the baggage 
and mail rooms. At one side of this door is a women’s 
waiting room and on the other side a men’s room. At 
the south end of the waiting room similar openings com- 
municate with the restaurant, station master’s office and 
Western Union office. The dining room will seat 51 
persons at the lunch counter and 100 at the tables. 

The waiting room is lighted by three large chandeliers 
containing 130 frosted bulbs each. The chandeliers are 
of beaten wrought iron, patterned in the form of palm 
leaves. Similar lighting fixtures are provided in two 
lanterns in the street entrances. The main entrance doors 
are of stained oak, decorated with oxidized grill facings 
over glass panels. The woodwork is studded with broad 
headed copper nails. 

The second floor of the two wings is used for operating 
department offices of the railroad and station companies, 
etc. The steam heating plant is located west of the station 
across the tracks, the steam being conveyed to the building 
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through pipes in a tunnel. The waiting room is heated 
by an indirect radiation hot air system with the hot air 
outlet in the floor concealed by the settees. 














A Corner of the Dining Room 


President and Mellon Approve 
Reduced Interest Rate 


REDUCTION from 6 to 4% per cent in the rate 
of interest paid by railroads on their indebtedness 
to the federal government on account of addi- 

tions and betterments made by the Railroad Administra- 
tion and loans made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from the revolving fund created by the transportation 
act, was advocated by Secretary Mellon of the Treasury 
at a hearing before the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce on January 14 on the bill introduced by Senator 
McLean. 

Such a reduction, he said, seems to be equitable, be- 
cause the rate was originally fixed in relation to the cost 
of money borrowed by the government, which has now 
heen reduced to about 4 per cent, and as it was not the 
intention of the government to make a profit on these 
amounts it would seem as if the government would now 
be justified in reducing the rate, especially as a large part 
of the debt was not incurred voluntarily by the roads but 
represented expenditures made for them by the govern- 
ment when it was in control of their properties. Also, he 
said, it is not in the interest of the government to do any- 
thing that would put a railroad in default and thus place 
obstacles in the way of improvement in the business situa- 
tion, but it is to the advantage of the government to 
stabilize conditions, therefore the reduction in interest 
rate would be a good business proposition. The bill, how- 
ever, fixes the rate at % per cent above the average cost 
of money to the government, and this, he said, would make 
a fractional rate which would change frequently and he 
thought it would be better to consider a fixed rate. The 
average cost of money borrowed by the government in 
1924 was about 4% per cent and therefore he suggested 
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434 per cent as a rate which would amply protect the gov- 
ernment and would let the roads know exactly what they 
would have to meet. 

The hearing brought out a much larger attendance of 
members of the committee than that on the consolidation 
bill, which it interrupted, and a majority of those present 
indicated a favorable attitude toward the bill. Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives, said the provisions of the bill would apply to 
$139,000,000 owed by the railroads to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on account of improvements funded under 
section 207 of the transportation act, and $183,000,000 
still outstanding of loans under section 210, making a total 
of $323,000,000, but that it does not apply to some 
$26,000,000 on account of loans made under section 7 of 
the federal control act. When Senator Cummins asked 
why the roads had not been able to pay off some of their 
indebtedness with the recent improvement in their con- 
dition, Garrard Winston, undersecretary of the Treasury, 
said that the total railroad indebtedness to the government 
had been reduced from about $1,112,000,000. 

H. E. Byram president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, which owes the government $55,000,000, out- 
lined the situation confronting that road which is one of 
the principal occasions for the introduction of the bill 
at this time. It has $48,000,000 of 4 per cent 15-year 
honds coming due on June 1 and, having no other securi- 
ties it can sell at a reasonable price, it will be necessary 
to make an effort to persuade the holders to consent to an 
extension. The proposed reduction in the interest to the 
government of about $687,000 a year will help in making 
a settlement with the bondholders. The company has paid 
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no dividends since 1917 and in only one year since that 
one has it earned its interest charges. In 1923 it earned 
them with a slight margin but the figures so far available 
for 1924 indicate that it will fall short about $1,000,000 
for that year. Replying to a number of questions by 
Senator Couzens Mr. Byram said he thought the govern- 
ment had good security for the $55,000,000 as the com- 
pany had pledged securities of a market value 125 per 
cent of the indebtedness, including $18,000,000 of gen- 
eral mortgage first lien bonds and the balance of general 
and refunding mortgage bonds. The company’s earnings 
have been increased but not so much as the expenses and 
the territory served has developed less rapidly than that 
of some other lines. Senator Couzens had asked why the 
St. Paul had been less able to meet its obligations than 
other roads. In reply to his question as to whether the 
bill is necessary to avoid a receivership Mr. Byram said 
it is perfectly obvious that unless some settlement can be 
made with the bondholders a receivership must follow and 
that the bill would be a great help. The negotiations with 
the holders have been postponed in the hope that it would 
to take advantage of it. Senator Couzens 
asked what damage would accrue to the road if it were 
forced into receivership. Mr. Byram said that a receiver- 
ship always involves a great waste of money and it would 
have an even more serious effect on business conditions in 
\sked if he would be willing to pay the 
government as much as he would the holders of the bonds, 
Mr. Byram said he would be willing to do anything he 
could but that in the circumstances it would be necessary 
to pay a higher rate than some roads would have to pay. 
He said the revenues for 1924 were about $11,000,000 less 
than those for 1923 but that the prospect for 1925 is 
very favorable and it is expected that the interest charges 
can be earned this vear. The development of agriculture 
along the new line to the Pacific coast has been somewhat 
disappointing, Mr. Byram said, and the Panama canal 
has taken away much traffic from the transcontinental 
roads. Since 1917 the expenses per mile have increased 
about 80 per cent whereas the rates have gone up only 
about 35 per cent. Asked whether the electrification had 
resulted in a loss, Mr. Byram said that on the contrary 
a report of a two-year study that has just become available 
shows a saving of about $300 per mile as compared with 
steam operation and it is planned to electrify the 209 miles 
of line intervening between the electrical sections through 
the Rocky mountains and the Cascade mountains. 
Senator Couzens said he would favor an amendment of 
the bill to provide for a rate of 4 of one per cent above 
the maximum cost of money to the government during 
the preceding vear and asked Secretary Mellon what he 
thought of that. Mr. Mellon replied that that would not 
help the railroad much because the maximum for a small 
sum might be considerably higher than the rate on the 
bulk of the government's borrowings and in his opinion 
the rate ought to be fixed. The government is now bor- 
rowing at + per cent or even for less on short terms and 
while rates may rise somewhat 434 would amply protect 
the government. Senator Gooding said that as a relief 
proposition he was in favor of making the rate as low as 
possible. Secretary Mellon said that as far as the Treas- 
ury is concerned the proposition is a simple one. In gen- 
eral the strong roads have financed themselves and have 
paid their indebtedness. About two-thirds of the present 
amount consists of the debts of roads which, like the St. 
Paul, have had financial difficulties and about one-third is 
scattered in small amounts among roads that are better 
off. It was brought out that the indebtedness of the St. 
Paul, the Boston & Maine and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford accounts for $194,000,000 of the total and 
Mr. Winston read from the list of the others, which Mr. 
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Mellon said ought all to be treated alike. Mr. Winston 
said that since 1920 the roads have paid the government 
$123,000,000 in interest up to June 30, 1924. 

Senator Howell asked the secretary if he thought the 
entire amount would eventually be collected without loss. 
Mr. Mellon said there may be losses, not very extensive, 
in perhaps three cases, of which one is the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient. Senator Howell asked if, as a business 
proposition, there is not a direct relation between the 
interest rate and the character of the security, and, if so, 
how this could be called a good business proposition. 
Secretary Mellon said that this ought to be considered also 
on an equitable basis but that if a corporation were in the 
position of the government it would be considered a good 
business proposition in all the circumstances. Senator 
Howell asked why the railroads should be specially 
selected for such treatment when the farmers are obliged 
to pay 10 per cent for money and when Senator Couzens 
said he overlooked the fact that this money was advanced 
without the consent of the railroads Senator Howell said 
that that was true only of a part of it. Mr. Thom said 
that $139,000,000 was for additions and betterments made 
by the Railroad Administration and that the loans were 
the direct consequence of federal control because the rail- 
roads were returned in a weakened condition. Senator 
Fess remarked that the farmers are not in the same rela- 
tion to the federal government as a public utility subject 
to regulation but Senator Howell insisted that “any in- 
dividual has the same right to borrow from the govern- 
ment as a public utility.” 

Senator Couzens said he would rather see the rate fixed 
at only ¥g per cent above the maximum cost to the govern- 
ment than a fixed rate but Mr. Winston pointed out that 
the rate varies from day to day although the great bulk 
of the money borrowed during the past year was at 4%4 
per cent. 

J. H. Hustis, president of the Boston & Maine, and 
EK. G. Buckland, vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, were present ready to testify but at 
noon the hearing was adjourned until Thursday morning. 

President Coolidge is in favor of a reduction in the 
rate of interest on the indebtedness of the railroads to the 
federal government on account of loans from the re- 
volving fund and on account of expenditures made by the 
Railroad Administration during federal control, amount- 
ing to approximately $350,000,000 in all, it was stated 
at the White House on January 9. He was said to feel 
that the +14 per cent rate proposed by the bill introduced 
by Representative Madden might be a little too low but 
that a rate of 434 per cent to 5 per cent as recommended 
by the Treasury Department, might be about right. The 
President believes that the present rate of 6 per cent 
is too high, in view of the lower cost of money to the 
government now, and that the rate should be made as low 
as possible consistent with its cost to the government, 
because it represents a charge on the service performed 
by the railroads and a reduction would to a certain extent 
tend toward reducing the cost of the service. The Presi- 
dent was said to feel, however, that there might be some 
embarrassment involved if the rate were made lower for 
some roads than others, because some of the notes of the 
railroads to the government have now been sold by the 
Railroad Administration and passed beyond the power of 
the government to reduce the interest rate, but it is under- 
stood that the bills which have been introduced contem- 
plate reducing the rate only on the amounts still payable 
to the government. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, has discussed the bill with the Presi- 
dent. 









N appropriation of $6,853,962 for the Interstate 

Commerce Commission for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1926, is recommended by the House 
appropriations committee in the independent offices bill 
reported to the House on January 10. This is a larger 
amount than has ever before been appropriated for the 
commission and is an increase of $2,212,098 as compared 
with the 1925 appropriation and of $1,940,462 as com- 
pared with the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget, 
although it is less than the $7,364,496 which the commis- 
sion estimated it would require. For valuation work the 
committee proposes to allow $1,946,552, an increase of 
$946,232 as compared with the amount included for this 
purpose in the 1925 appropriation, whereas the Budget 
bureau had recommended a slight reduction. This is the 
largest increase proposed in the bill but there is also an 
increase of $635,966 as compared with the amount allowed 
for the current year and of $589,250 as compared with 
the Budget recommendation, for. the work of the Bureau 
of Accounts, although the committee placed this under the 
head of “regulating commerce.” 

In reporting the bill the appropriations committee gave 
heed to the statements made by the commission in its an- 
nual report, as well as to testimony by members of the 
commission at a hearing before a sub-committee, that its 
work has been increased so enormously since the passage 
of the transportation act, while its appropriations have 
been reduced, that it has been rapidly falling behind in its 
work. The testimony of the commissioners was supple- 
mented by that of a committee representing the National 
Industrial Traffic League, who urged, on behalf of the 
shippers, that the efficiency of the commission be not im- 
paired by inadequate appropriations. 

Although the committee recommends increases for all 
departments of the commission’s work it seemed par- 
ticularly impressed with the testimony regarding the im- 
portance of not curtailing further the valuation work, 
which is being used in the effort to arrive at a basis tor 
recapturing large sums of excess earnings from the car- 
riers. The amount recommended for 1926 is based on a 
three-year program for completing the primary valuation 
work as of the original dates of inventory and includes 
$137,350 for the vear for bringing the original valuations 
up to date and $253,600 for the work of applying the 
valuation figures for recapture purposes. For the under- 
lving valuation work the amount is $1,555,602 and it is 
estimated that $1,037,010 will be required for 1927 and 
$915,264 for 1928 to complete the work. It is also pro- 
vided that $200,000 of the appropriation shall be made 
immediately available to enable the Bureau of Valuation 
to build up an organization with which to operate at 
utmost efficiency at the beginning of the fiscal year and 
make up for the reductions in force it has had to make dur- 
ing the past vear or two. The report says, on the basis 
of testimony by Commissioner Lewis, that at the present 
rate of appropriations from 6 to 13 years would be re- 
quired to finish the primary valuations, including the hear- 
ings on protests against the tentative valuations. 

For the general expenses of the commission the com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of $2,318,660, which 
is an increase of $169,900 over the amount for the current 
vear and $218,660 over the Budget estimates. In this 
connection the report points out that the work of the com- 
mission has steadily increased and that the number of 
formal proceedings has increased from 74 in 1906 to 
1,332 in 1924. In addition to the regular work of the 
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commission the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Wolfe case resulted in the filing of some 40,000 over- 
charge claims which must be disposed of. Reductions in 
personnel have been made in the past two years and in 
order to keep the absolutely necessary work current the 
employees of the commission have worked overtime which 


, 


during the last three months of 1924 amounted to 9,8651% 
hours. There are at present some 49,000 informal docket 
cases pending, over 3,000 special docket cases, and 2,076 
undisposed of formal cases are now before the commis- 
sion. The report says that the requirement that suspen- 
sion cases shall be dealt with promptly has postponed 
other work and resulted in a congestion of the formal 
docket so that it now takes almost 600 days to dispose of 
a complaint and answer case; also that because of a short- 
age of examiners it has been necessary to hold more 
hearings in Washington instead of nearer the homes of 
the shippers. Since July 1, 1924, more than a hundred 
such hearings have been held at Washington, attended by 
more than 1,200 shipper representatives. 

For the Bureau of Accounts the committee recommends 
$1,189,250, all of which, the report says, is to be ex- 
pended for work in connection with the recapture of ex- 
cess earnings. The sum of $317,604 was under con- 
sideration for policing the accounts of carriers but it was 
believed that this work can be postponed safely until the 
more urgent work of the commission is brought current. 
It was pointed out to the committee in testimony that un- 
der the present appropriation the commission will be be- 
hind at the end of the fiscal year in checking the returns of 
the carriers for past years and $471,585 of the amount 
recommended is to take care of the back work which will 
have accumulated by July 1, and $717,665 is to keep cur- 
rent the work originating during the fiscal year 1926. 

For the bureau of safety the committee recommends 
an appropriation of $650,000, which is $275,000 more than 
the appropriation for the current year. There is also 
inserted authority to employ a chief inspector at $6,000 
per annum and two assistant chief inspectors at $5,000 
each’ per annum, to equalize the compensation of those 
employees with those in similar positions in the bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection. For the locomotive bureau the 
committee recommends $450,000, an increase of $150,000 
over the amount for this year, and for printing and bind- 
ing the recommendation is for $160,000, an increase of 
$35,000. 

Comnzissioner Esch, in testimony before the sub-com- 
mittee, said the commission in 1924 had initiated only 11 
investigations, as compared with 28 the year before, be- 
cause it would not be able to do the work within the ap- 
propriation. Whereas its general appropriation for 1923 
was expended for 905 employees and for 1924 for 826, 
the Budget estimate for 1926 provided for only 777. The 
commission’s estimate covered 845. The section of in- 
dices, Mr. Esch said, is behind several months in its work, 
the printing of five volumes of its reports has been de- 
layed and the statistical work of the commission has been 
reduced. Secretary McGinty also testified in detail re- 
garding the expenditures of the commission, pointing out 
that the commission is not in the habit of using more 
money than necessary, which he illustrated by saying that 
each year the commission has been given the appropriation 
it requested it has turned back an unexpended balance at 
the end of the year. On September 1, he said, 564 recap- 
ture reports had been filed. It was ascertained that it 
takes 79 man-days to make an investigation of such a 
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report. At this rate there would be 159 reports behind 
by July, and the new ones coming in for 1924 would 
make a total of 569 awaiting investigation. Thirty cases 
have been set for hearing under the recapture clause and 
8 hearings have been concluded. 

Commissioner McManamy testified regarding the work 
of the locomotive bureau and Commissioner Lewis at con- 
siderable length regarding the progress of the valuation 
work. The major part of the work now, he said, consists 
of conducting the hearings and oral arguments and the 
making and promulgation of final decisions. The valua- 
tion staff was reduced from 502 in July, 1923, to 408 in 
June, 1924, and over 35 per cent of the attention of the 
valuation force has been concentrated on recapture work. 
“These hearings on the recapture reports,” Mr. Lewis 
said, “have been disappointingly long, involved and ex- 
pensive. We find it difficult, expensive and even wasteful 
to handle any particular road in a recapture hearing where 
a final valuation report has not been issued in the course of 
the preliminary valuation work. It would be a more 
economical procedure to complete the primary valuation 
before setting the recapture case for hearing, but under 
our present rate of progress in finishing primary valua- 
tions it would be clearly inexpedient to wait until the 
final 19a report has been issued.” 


Electric Locomotive Built 
in Piedmont & Northern Shops 


Hi Piedmont & Northern Railway Company 
recently placed in freight service a unique electric 
locomotive designed and built by the railroad 

This company operates passenger and freight 
service over some 100 miles of track through the Pied- 
mont section of the two Carolinas. The motive power 
used is direct current drawn from a 1,500-volt trolley. 

The locomotive is of the articulated type with a single 
cab. It measures 64 ft. between the coupler knuckles 
and has a wheelbase 54 ft. 8 in. long. The overall 
height is 15 ft. 5 in. and the width is 9 ft. 10 in. The 
total weight is 95 tons. The running gear consists of 
four Baldwin motor trucks having 36-in. wheels with 
7-it. wheelbases. Each pair of trucks is swiveled under 


forces. 
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a rigid box girder center beam, the two beams being 
linked together at their inner ends. The outer ends are 
built up with necessary side and cross members to carry 
the platforms, bumper beams, draft gear, etc. Each 
axle carries a motor; there are eight pairs of driving 
wheels with all of the weight of the locomotive on the 
drivers. The roomy steel cab, measuring 46 ft. 9 in. in 
length, is carried on two main bearings pinned to the cen- 
ter beams and is so located as to give proper distribution 
of weight to each of the four trucks. On each side of 
the center are two floor stringers consisting of 8-in. 
channels running the full length of cab. <A plate riveted 
across the bottom of the channels forms the side walls 
of air ducts in the forced ventilation system for the 
motors. Except for the plates above mentioned, which 
have openings leading to the motors, none of the longi- 
tudinal members of the cab is bored for passage of 
pipes or conduit. 

The grid chamber, located in the middle of the cab, 
runs from the floor up through the roof. It is open 
below and covered by a monitor roof, thus being afforded 
ample ventilation. This chamber is particularly roomy 
and grid frames are so arranged that any one of them 
can be readily removed without disturbing the others. 
\ll equipment in the cab is located so as to be readily 
accessible for inspection and repair and any unit can be 
removed without moving any other. All wiring is in 
conduit and each circuit is made as short as possible. 
Double-end operation is provided. 

The electrical equipment, supplied by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, consists of 
eight 145 h.p. motors and type H.L.F. control. Low 
voltage for operating the switches, reverser, etc., is sup- 
plied by two dynamotors. These are type Y E — 6 dyna- 
mometer air compressors which deliver 100 cu. ft. of 
air per minute. 

The control apparatus consists of two type 65-C-13 
line switches, two type 65-B-27.switch groups and two 
type 84-C reversers, together with other auxiliaries neces- 
sary for electro-pneumatic control. The motors are ven- 
tilated and cooled by force draft ventilation. All motors 
are inter-pole type with field control thus providing four 
running points instead of the two in ordinary equipment. 

The locomotive will develop 39,000 Ib. tractive effort 
and will handle from 1,000 to 1.400 tons trailing load 
at 20 miles an hour. 
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Locomotive Rests on an Articulated Frame Which Is Supported in Turn by Four Swivel Trucks 
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Current Waterproofing Practices’ 


A review of present specification requirements to meet the 
exacting demands of bridge floors 


By G. A. Haggander 


Bridge Engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago 


HE reasons for waterproofing bridges are: (1) 

To prevent water from reaching a protected area, 

and (2) to protect metal and concrete work from 
deterioration, especially that due to brine or electrolysis. 
The factors affecting the success of waterproofing in 
the order of their importance are: (1) The proper de- 
sign of the structure, (2) the proper application of the 
waterproofing materials, and (3) the qualities of the 
waterproofing materials. 

The quality of waterproofing materials should be 
definitely fixed by carefully drawn specifications. If 
cotton cloth is used it should be a woven cotton fabric 
thoroughly saturated at the factory with not less than 
two times its own weight of bitumen which shall conform 
to the specifications and be of the same manufacture as 
that with which it is applied. The fabric should have 
a thread count of between 18 and 36 threads per inch 
and weigh between 3% and 5 oz. per sq. yd. The satura- 
tion should be accomplished by pressure and not by the 
use of solvents, and the method used should be such as 
not to seal the pores of the fabric. The tensile strength 
should not be less than 50 Ib. per in. of width (grab 
method) and stretch not be less than 10 per cent before 
fracture. Treated fabric should be flexible at all tempera- 
tures between 0 and 25 deg. F. and should be easily bent 
without injury to fit corners and surfaces to which it is 
applied. It should not be coated with any material which 
will tend to prevent a close permanent adhesion between 
successive layers or between the fabric and bitumen. 

The number of threads per inch and the strength bear 
a direct relation to each other and are a matter of dispute. 
Some users advocate a smaller number of threads and 
less strength in order to get an open weave to allow a 
thorough amalgamation of the successive moppings of 
bitumen. Others advocate a closer weave and higher 
strength, claiming that this is sufficiently open to secure 
proper bonding. No waterproofing qualities are claimed 
for the treated cotton fabrics, this being used only as a 
filler to build up the heavy layers of asphalt and to furnish 
a moderate amount of strength to assist in distribution. 


Requirements of the Asphalt 


The asphalt should be such as is derived from straight 
refined natural asphalt without the addition of any fluxing 
or other material during any stage of the manufacturing 
process. It should have a melting point between 150 and 
175 deg. F. (ball and ring method). The penetration at 
32 deg. F. should not be less than 12, at 77 deg. between 
25 and 35, and at 115 deg. F. not more than 100. The 
measure of penetration is the depth to which a needle 
with a given weight will penetrate the material in a 
given time. It is important not to have the material too 
soft at 115 deg. and it is found that if the ductility is 
more than 100, the material will run or slip from steep 
surfaces. The fact that the needle will penetrate at 32 
deg. or freezing, shows that it is soft enough not to 
shatter under vibration in cold weather. 





* Abstracted from a paper presented before the Western Society of Engi- 
neers on January 12 


The ductility at 77 deg. should not be less than 25 
centimeters and 40 deg. not less than 4 centimeters. This 
ductility test measures the stretch in a piece of the material 
having an original cross section of one square centimeter. 
This test shows that the material is pliable and will con- 
form to changes of length without rupture. It is also 
an indication of its self-healing properties. The ductility 
is one property of waterproofing asphalt which has been 
changed considerably during recent years as it has been 
greatly increased without affecting the other properties 
adversely. 

The loss in weight after heating to 325 deg. F. for five 
hours should not be more than 0.5 per cent. The pene- 
tration after such heating should not be less than 90 per 
cent of the original penetration. This test shows the loss 
in weight through volatilization, and the effect which such 
loss has on the hardening of the material. This is an 
accelerated age test, as any material which loses weight 
or becomes hard under this, may be expected to do so 
after long exposure. 

The specific gravity should be greater than one. It 
should be soluble in carbon disulphide to the extent of at 
least 9914 per cent. This indicates the amount of bitumen 
in the asphalt as foreign materials are not soluble and are 
not desirable as they have no waterproofing qualities. 


Coal Tar Pitch Specifications 


Coal tar pitch when used in waterproofing application 
should be the straight run residue obtained from the 
distillation of coal tar. The melting point should be 
between 130 and 140 deg. F. and the ductility at 77 deg. 
F., not less than 40 centimeters. The loss in weight 
when heated for five hours at a temperature of 325 deg. 
should not exceed seven per cent. The specific gravity 
at 77 deg. F. should be between 1.24 and 1.34. Not less 
than 65 nor more than 85 per cent of the pitch should 
be soluble in toluol-benzol, and the ash should not exceed 
1 per cent by weight. Pitch has the disadvantage of 
becoming brittle in cold weather, and it would seem advis- 
able to use it only where it is protected from extreme 
changes in temperature and vibration. It should not be 
used on surfaces on steep slopes where temperatures high 
enough to soften it are reached. 

Any felt used should be made from woolen and cotton 
rags thoroughly treated and coated with bitumen of the 
same material as that with which the membrane is to 
be applied. The saturation should be accomplished by 
pressure and heat, and not by any solvent. Some of the 
usual requirements are that the treated felt should not 
weigh less than 14 Ib. per 100 sq. ft., the surface should 
present a smooth finished appearance and the ash of the 
untreated felt should:not exceed 0.7 per cent by weight. 
Advantages are claimed for cotton fabric over felt due 
to its being more pliable and more easily fitted in the 
corners, and that it bends without breaking. It is also 
easier to prevent air pockets from being formed under 
cotton cloth due to its porous nature. 


Surfaces of concrete and steel to be waterproofed 
should be smooth and free from projections which might 
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injure the waterproofing membrane. They should be 
thoroughly dry so as to prevent the formation of steam 
when the hot waterproofing materials are applied. In case 
these surfaces become temporarily damp before the 
waterproofing is applied they should be covered with a 
layer of hot sand for a period of from one to two hours 
after which the sand should be thoroughly removed, un- 
covering just sufficient surface to proceed with the work. 
The surface may also be dried by swabbing it with 
gasoline and setting fire to it. It is also important to 
have the surface of the concrete or steel in contact with 
the waterproofing thoroughly cleaned of dust, dirt, loose 


particles and grease. The use of hand bellows 1s recom- 
mended for cleaning loose dust and dirt from the surface 
and from expansion joints. For cleaning grease from 


the steel and freshening the surface of asphalt where a 
junction of old and new is to be made or where a pocket 
of elastic cement is used against the girders and the 
fabric or mastic, gasoline should be used, either by swab- 
bing the surface with it or by pouring a small quantity 
over the surface to be cleaned and setting fire to it. A 
blow lamp may be used. 


Good Workmanship is Essential 


No waterproofing should be done in wet weather or at 
a temperature below 40 deg. F. The felt or fabric should 
be laid shingle fashion with the specified number of plies, 
and with the top ply lapped two inches over the bottom. 
Each strip should be laid into a mopping of hot bitumen 
and when the specified number of piles have been laid 
the entire surface should be mopped. Where possible, 
the laying of the strips of felt or fabric should start at 
the lowest part of the surface being waterproofed. Care 
should be taken to see that all parts of the surface on 
which a strip of felt or fabric is to be laid are completely 
covered with a heavy mopping of bitumen before the 
strip is put down, and that there are no air bubbles or 
pockets or spots where the surface shows through. Where 
fabric is used this mopping of bitumen should be sufficient 
to fill the open meshes in the fabric when it is pressed 
down. As soon as a strip of felt or fabric is in place 
it should be pressed into the hot bitumen so as to eliminate 
all air bubbles. Any creases in the fabric should be care- 
fully pulled out smooth. Top moppings or glaze coats 
should be applied in such a manner and of such thickness 
as to seal and cover the fabric or felt completely. 

To safeguard the waterproofing membrane from 
mechanical injury it should be covered with a protection 
course of asphalt mastic, brick or concrete. The con- 
crete course is usually a 1:3'44:5 mixture, using 34-in. 
coarse aggregate not less than two inches thick and 
adequately reinforced. The brick protection course con- 
sists of dried bricks laid on a thin bed of dry Portland 
cement and sand having joints filled with the same kind 
of bitumen used for the waterproofing. In connection 
with the brick protection course, concrete is used around 
drainage castings, on vertical surfaces, etc. The mastic 
protection is usually 114 in. thick and is laid over a layer 
of waterproof paper, which is provided to prevent the 
hot mastic boiling out the bitumen in the membrane. The 
bitumen used in the mastic is generally of the same 
quality as that used in the waterproofing, excepting that 
a higher melting point and lower ductility are specified. 
The bitumen is mixed with gravel ranging from \% to 
3g in., washed sand passing through a \%-in. screen, and 
Portland cement or limestone dust. 

It is desirable to give the top of the mastic a mopping 
of hot bitumen to fill the pores and prevent the absorption 
of water. The kind of protection course used depends 
upon the headroom available, the asphalt mastic taking up 
the least space but costing more than brick or concrete. 
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Advances in Waterproofing Practice 

The progress of waterproofing can be shown by a 
review of the work of this character done by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy during the past 20 years. The 
first important problem of this character came up in 
connection with the waterproofing of the decks of track 
elevation structures in Chicago consisting primarily of 
concrete slabs. An attempt was made to waterproof only 
the joints between the slabs and several different methods 
were used none of which was successful because the 
vibration in the slabs made it impossible to retain the 
waterproofing bitumen in the joints. 

Next the membrane method was adopted consisting of 
three and later five layers of untreated burlap mopped 
down with asphalt and protected with a mastic consisting 
of asphalt and sand. This membrane began to leak soon 
after it was applied. It was found that the leaks were 
generally over the cross girders and that the membrane 
was ruptured at these points. 

There were two reasons for this: First, slight settle- 
ment of the abutments which were not on rock founda- 
tion; second, action of the live load in pushing the mem- 
brane down the slope on the steeper parts of the deck. 
On subsequent work the slopes were considerably reduced 
and a fold was made in the membrane when it was being 
laid to allow a slight amount of stretching by inserting 
a pipe under it over each cross girder. 

It was found that the burlap had begun to rot where 
water reached it through the cracks over the columns, 
and it was thought that it had not been properly impreg- 
nated with asphalt. After this, burlap which had been 
saturated at a manufacturing plant was used, but experi- 
ments on this material showed that it was impossible to 
obtain proper saturation even by plant methods. About 
this time saturated cotton cloth was introduced and is 
the material now used. 


Saturated Fabric 


We have used a small amount of fabric saturated with 
pitch, but the bulk has been saturated with asphalt. Our 
present practice is to use two plies of asphalt saturated 
cotton cloth laid with moppings of asphalt and covered 
with a layer of asphalt and sand mastic. 

Integral waterproofing compounds are used in some 
cases in bridge decks where the area underneath does not 
need protection, in order to prevent water from entering 
the concrete and cause its disintegration through chemical 
action or frost. It is also used in substructures in cases 
where alkali waters come in contact with concrete. In- 
tegral waterproofing, however, is not suitable for water- 
proofing concrete which is liable to crack as is the case 
in bridge decks where considerable vibration takes places, 
nor for unit construction or work having construction 
joints. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the necessity of 
proper design of structures to be waterproofed and the 
proper application of the waterproofing materials. The 
lack of stiffness in the structure and lack of proper grades 
for drainage, proper flashing for edges of the membrane, 
etc., will cause any material to fail. As to application, 
weather conditions must be good and the surface must 
be smooth and clean. Care must be taken not to destroy 
the waterproofing qualities of the materials by over- 
heating. Proper amounts of material must be properly 
applied. Special attention must be paid to secure a 
waterproof connection at the edges of the membrane 
and the membrane must be properly protected from in- 
jury. Materials must be chosen to fit the conditions under 
which they are being used, taking into account vibration, 
range of temperature and the slope of the surface to be 
protected. 
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The sixteenth meeting of the Signal Section of the American 
Railway Association will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
on Thursday and Friday, March 12 and 13, 1925. 


The Illinois Central has reserved the Auditorium theatre in 
Chicago for the evening of January 18 at which time em- 
ployees of the system will hear the opera Aida given by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


M. L. Bell, vice-president of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, was elected president of the National Association of 
rravelers’ Aid Societies at the quarterly meeting of the asso- 
ciation in New York on January 6. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has operated 14 years without 
killing a passenger. During that period the system has transported 
an average of 2,000,000 passengers yearly and each passenger has 
averaged 95 miles. The trains have covered 2,800,000 passenger 
train miles per year. 


The Colorado Special of the Chicago & North Western oper- 
ating between Omaha, Neb., and Chicago was robbed en route 
of parcel post shipments on January 5. The shipments were in 
sealed cars and it is thought the robbers had keys which fitted 
the locks and had time to open the parcel post packages before 
the train reached Chicago. 


Electrification of the Long Island’s Montauk division be- 
tween Jamaica, Queens, New York City and Babylon, L. L., 
is progressing rapidly. Most of the third rail is in and portions 
of it have been made alive to provide current for installing 
bonds at joints of the running rails. All the substations are 
nearing completion and the transmission line is up except for 
a few short gaps. 


A fund for rehabilitation is being raised by patrons of that 
part of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis between Springfield, 
Itl., and Peoria, to be used to restore the line, according to 
reports from Springfield. In the recent sale of the road in 
parcels, the Springfield-Peoria section was divided and sold 
to two representatives from New York, whose official con- 
nection was unknown. 


The 75th anniversary of the beginning of operation of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisvilie, was celebrated on Jan- 
uary 13. The original company, the New Albany & Salem 
Railroad Company, was incorporated on July 8, 1847, to build 
1 railroad between the points named in its title, a distance of 
35 miles. Construction was begun in 1849 and the road com- 
pleted and opened for traffic on January 13, 1850. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has taken out $4,000,000 addi- 
tional life insurance for its employees with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The additional death and dismem- 
berment insurance applies solely to supervisory employees 
who are entitled to individual protection ranging from $1,000 
to $5,000, the schedule being the same as that included in the 
life insurance program affecting the same group of workers 
which became effective last year. The new insurance was 
written on the contributory basis and affects about 1,100 em- 
ployees. 


Enginemen Sentenced to Year in Jail 


At Putnam, Conn., on January 14, Joseph C. Bartlett, engine- 
man, and Joseph Noyer, fireman of a freight train involved in an 
accident at Mechanicsville, Conn., near Putnam, on October 24, 
1924, causing two deaths, pleaded guilty to manslaughter and were 
sentenced to a year in jail by the superior court judge. The 
accident was a head on collision between a passenger train and a 
freight train, alleged to have resulted from negligence on the part 
of the freight train crew. The engineman and fireman of the 
passenger train were killed. 
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Two New Haven Bus Competitors Cease Operation 


When hearings took place in the Superior Court at Providence, 
R. I., on January 12, on application by the New Haven for tem- 
porary injunctions against three more of the bus competitors 
against which the road has recently instituted proceedings, the 
court was notified that two of the three had ceased operation. 
One was the Blue Ribbon Tourist Company, operating a bus line 
between Providence and Boston. The third case, relating to a bus 
line from Providence to Dodgeville and Hebronville was postponed. 


Railway Accounting Officers 
Will Meet at Atlantic City 


Atlantic City, N. J., has been selected by the executive commit- 
tee of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association as the place 
of the 1925 annual meeting. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Traymore and the meeting will take place the second Wednesday 
in June, or on June 10. 


E. W. Beatty Decorated by Denmark 


E. W. Beatty, president and chairman of the Canadian Pacific, 
and F. L. Wanklyn, who has recently retired as general executive 
assistant of the same company, have been decorated by the Nor- 
wegian government with the Order of St. Olaf for distinguished 
service to the government in connection with shipping arrange- 
ments between Norway and Canada. Mr. Beatty received the 
insignia of Knight Commander, First Class, of the order and 
Mr, Wanklyn that of Knight, First Class. 


Long Island Mail Car Robbed 


A lone bandit succeeded on the evening of January 13 in robbing 
the mail car of Long Island train No. 71, a westbound local on 
the Montauk division from Patchogue. A registered pouch was 
handed to the mail clerk at Bellmore where stop was made at 6:30. 
The bandit compelled the clerk to unlock the pouch and to step 
out on the front car platform. When the train reached Merrick 
four minutes later, the bandit had disappeared. Losses are under- 
stood to include money amounting to $10,000 sent from a Bellmore 
bank. 


Report on Preliminary Inspection, 
Chicago & Alton Train Control 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has made public a letter 
from E. H. De Groot. Jr., director of its Bureau of Signals and 
Train Control Devices, under date of January 5, to W. G. Bierd, 
receiver of the Chicago & Alton, containing criticisms and com- 
ments as a result of the recently completed inspection by the 
commission’s engineers of the installation of the National Auto- 
matic Safety Appliance Company’s automatic train-stop device 
on the 22-mile double-track section of the main line between 
Normal and Chenoa, III. 


Taking Over of Boston & Maine Branch 
for Rapid Transit Extension Opposed 


A proposal that the Boston Elevated Railway Company, operat- 
ing electric lines in the city of Boston and adjacent communities 
should take over the Saugus branch of the Boston & Maine for 
electric rapid transit operation is opposed by the Metropolitan 
Planning Division. The branch extends from a point on the main 
line of the Boston & Maine’s Eastern division near the present 
terminus of the rapid transit lines at Everett, Mass., to Malden 
and Saugus. Its total length is 9% miles and it is operated at a 
substantial loss. The Planning Division believes that the project 
needs further study, possibly should be accompanied by new 
legislation, and that meanwhile the electric railway company should 
engage in more important extensions. 
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New Philadelphia-New York Speed Record 


A special train of the Pennsylvania Railroad which on Tuesday 
night carried Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt, the famous Jewish tenor, 
from Philadelphia to New York to keep a singing engagement in 
the latter city, made the run of 92.6 miles in 90 minutes flat. 
This creates a new record for speed in passenger train move- 
There were only three passengers on 
The train 


ment between the two cities. 
the train including Cantor Rosenblatt and his wife. 


consisted of three coaches. 


Cross Word Puzzles on Pennsylvania Menu Cards 


Cross-word puzzle enthusiasts patronizing the Pennsylvania 
Railroad dining cars during the week beginning January 15 will 
be afforded an opportunity to enjoy their favorite mental stimulant 
along with their meals by means of a cross-word puzzle of 303 
squares and 183 vertical and horizontal combinations which will 
be presented on the menus during that period. Several weeks 
ago, the Pennsylvania recognized the needs of cross-word puzzle 
fans by placing copies of Webster’s Dictionary and of a com- 
pilation of 100,000 synonyms in club and observation cars of the 
“Broadway Limited” and other leading through main line trains. 


A Time-Saving Chart for Traffic Officers 


A time saving device for freight traffic officers for use in re- 
ferring to fast freight schedules has been originated by R. E. 
Elam in charge of the manifest bureau, transportation department, 
of the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana. The device 
consists of a chart in circular form, divided into segments and 
bearing therein. full information covering the movement of fast 
freight from and to all principal points on the Southern Pacific 
lines in Texas and Louisiana. The circular chart revolves on a 
fixed background and, by means of a ruler, the train reference and 
schedule between any two points can be found quickly. The 
device is considered a great improvement over the old method of 
determining schedules by referring to various timetables. 


“Are You One of the Owners of New York Central?” 


This is the title of a 20-page, 3% in. by 8% in. booklet issued 
by the New York Central and sent to all officers and employees in 
connection with the road’s plan of selling stock to the employees. 
The plan permits employees to subscribe to New York Central 
stock at $110 per share and to pay for their purchases on a time 
payment basis as was outlined in last week’s issue of the Railway 
Age. The booklet contains interesting information concerning the 
size and extent of the New York Central system, explaining in 
particular how each of the subsidiary lines is tied into the system. 
Comment is included on the amount of service performed and the 
cost of that service, one feature being a table and chart showing 
the distribution of the New York Central dollar. It is noted that 
the road has had an unbroken dividend record for 55 years, that 
in the past 10 years net income per share has averaged $10.33 and 
that at present the road has 130,000 stock and bondholders. The 
average number of shares held by New York Central stockholders 
is 77 and & per cent of them own less than a hundred shares each. 


C. N. R. Leases Hotel Scribe Under Favorable 
Terms—Subject of Great Controversy 


A highly satisfactory solution of the problems arising out of 
acquisition of the Hotel Scribe property in Paris by the C. N. R., 
which aroused great political controversy at the time the purchase 
was made has been effected by the Canadian National, according 
to an official announcement made in Montreal last Saturday. That 
property has been leased to a French hotel firm for 45 years. 
Under it the Canadian National will obtain the equivalent of 5 
per cent on its original investment, obtain free all the office space 
it requires on the main floor of the building, the lessees will pay 
all the taxes and other current obligations and at the expiry of 
the lease the property will revert to the Canadian National. Since 
its acquisition over two years ago it has cost the Canadian National 
System a total of $2,733,693, including cost of property, taxés and 
removal of tenants. When it is recalled that the recent borrow- 
ings by the road were around 4% per cent the lease just concluded 
is regarded as highly profitable. 

For two years in the Canadian Parliament the Hotel Scribe 
purchase has been a subject of considerable criticism by members 
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of the House. At the last session the special House Committee on 
National Railways and Shipping took evidence in regard to the 
transaction, and in its final report to the House recommended thiat 
with a view to reducing the capital investment in this property 
the Canadian National management should, if possible, sell the 
property. The present lease is considered even preferable to an 
outright sale. 


Wage Statistics for October 


In the month of October, 1924, the employment on Class [ rail- 
roads reached the highest point since November, 1923, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly bulletin of wage 
statistics. The total number of employees reported was 1,822,616, 
an increase of 21,320 or 1.2 per cent over the number reported 
for September, 1924. The total compensation increased $14,825,- 
589 or 6.2 per cent. The ratio of increase in the compensation is 
greater than the ratio of increase in employment because of the 
fact that October had 27 working days while September had 
only 25. 

Compared with the corresponding month last year, the employ- 
ment in October, 1924, decreased 5.9 per cent and the total com- 
pensation shows a decrease of 5.7 per cent. 

The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 

Monthly earnings of 
Employees Ss 


reported 
on hourly basis 


Employees 
reported 

on daily basis 
Psion slots. 


SS -— = 
October October October October 


Group 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants. $437 $429 nn 
Protessional, clerical, and general...... 184 181 $127 $126 
Maintenance of way and structures..... 241 239 92 97 
Maintenance of equipment and stores... 246 245 130 132 
lransportation (other than train, engine, 
eee eee 98 98 127 125 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers)............... 258 254 155 148 
Transportation (train and engine service) wie win 205 198 


Increases or decreases in the number of employees, by groups, 
October, 1924, compared with previous month, and with October, 
1923, were as follows: 

October, 1924 
compared with 








Group ————__— — 
September, 1924 October, 1923 

Executives, officials, and staff assistants........... 40 (d) 163 
Professional, clerical, and general................. 960 (d) 9,024 
Maintenance of way and structures............... 205 (d) 5.935 


Maintenance of equipment and stores............. 
Transp rtation (other than train, engine and yard). (d) 
rransportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and 


12,547 (d) 53,771 
64 (d) 9,517 


Fe Me eres 158 (d) 2,206 
rransportation (train and engine service).......... 7,474 (d) 23,262 
i. gf 2  —ennnnEEone 21,320 (d) 113,878 


New Lines for Quebec Gold Fields 


A railway race to the new Rouyn gold fields in Northwestern 
Quebec is on in real earnest, according to reports from that coun- 
try reaching Montreal and Toronto. Interest in the gold field 
was aroused a few days ago by the news that surveyors will go 
to work immediately to locate the route for a branch of the 
Canadian National from the main line only about 40 miles away. 
The cost of such a branch is estimated at $2,000,000. Another 
railway has its eyes on that region, too, for a conference is to be 
held in Toronto between Premier Ferguson of Ontario and George 
W. Lee, chairman of the Timiskaming & Northern Ontario (a 
provincial government road). An extension of 37 miles would 
place the railhead of the Ontario in the heart of the new gold 
field. What the Canadian Pacific will do remains to be disclosed. 
The Angliers branch of that road is only 50 miles south of Rouyn, 
and that gap is now bridged by a regular airplane service. 


Supplemental Report on Portsmouth Derailment 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a report of 
.its supplemental investigation of the derailment of eastbound 
passenger train No. 20 of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
near Portsmouth, Ia., on March 6, 1924, when the engineman w2s 
killed, 13 persons injured and three cars, with the locomotive, 
were overturned. The derailment was due to the general bad 
condition of the track, many decayed ties and broken tie plates 
being found. (Railway Age, July 19, 1924.) 

The supplemental report says that, following the derailment, the 
speed of all trains was limited to 40 miles an hour, for a dis- 
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tance of 60 miles; the track repair forces were increased, and 
exiensive work was begun; but on June 23 about 15 miles of 
track was washed away in a storm and 300 extra men had to be 
put on. The report then goes on to outline the program for 
improving the track; but just how much of this work has been 
carried out is not stated; and, in conclusion, the report says, 
“The proper execution of this work should result in the elimina- 
tion of the conditions” reported following the derailment. 


Presidents Gray and Byram Became 
Members A. R. A. Executive Committee 


Article 7 of the articles of organization of the American Rail- 
way Association provides that one member of the board of 
directors shall be selected from among its number to represent 
it in the work of each division. The members of the board of 
directors so selected form the executive committee. 

\t a meeting of the board of directors held January 6, the 
election of the members of the executive committee was as follows: 

Division I—Operating, C. R. Gray, president, Union Pacific System. 

Division II—Transportation, E. J. Pearson, president, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. 


Division I11I—Traffic, C. H. Markham, president, Illinois Central. 
Division 1V—Engineering, 3 Kruttschnitt, chairman, Southern Pacific. 


Division V—Mechanical, Gen. W. W. Atterbury, vice-president, Pennsyl- 
vania System. 
Division VI—Purchases and Stores, W. G. Besler, president, Central of 


New Jersey. 

Division VII—Freight Claims, H. E. Byram, president, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. 

Mr. Gray is a new member of the executive committee. As 
the member representing the work of Division I-Operating, he 
succeeds Mr. Atterbury who will henceforth be associated with 
the work of Division V-Mechanical. Mr. Atterbury takes the 
place of W. B. Storey, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. Mr. Byram is likewise a new member of the committee, 
Division VII-Freight claims until his selection having been with- 
out an executive committee member. 


493rd Railway Battalion, Reserve, 
Being Organized at Pittsburgh 
The 493rd Railway Battalion of the Organized Reserve has been 
assigned to the Central Region of the Pennsylvania with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. Its tables of organization provide for 
the following units: 


Officers Enlisted Men 
Ileadquarters and headquarters company..... 6 80 
Cperatiot COMNPORY .vccccscccccsccoccccers + 160 
Maintenance of equipment company........ a 160 
\laintenance of way company.........-..-- 4 160 
PUR nib dc cewiwiksdensaudesesnndpeeuse 18 560 


The commissioned personnel of the battalion corresponds to the 
following ranking of railway officers: 


Maj Battalion commander............ Division superintendent 
tain, Operating company...........+. Trainmaster 
enant, Operating company........... \ssistant trainmaster 
tenant, Operating company........- Terminal trainmaster 


cenant, Maintenance of way company. Assist int division engineer 
tain, Maint. of equip. company...... Division master mechanic 


( 
I 

I 

; ptain, Maintenance of way company... Division engineer 

( 

I Maint. of equip. company... .. Assistant division master mechanic 


Jeutenant, 


\ny railway officer of any railroad located within the area of 
the Central Region of the Pennsylvania who is interested in this 
particular phase of army work and is eligible for a commission by 
original assignment or by transfer, should communicate with the 
adjutant, Capt. W. B. Rudd, general foreman, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, South Pittsburgh, Pa., or with the executive officer, Maj. 


T. D. Larkin, C. of E., U. S. A., 1604 Keenan building, Pittsburgh, 
or with Headquarters, 99th Division, 310 Westinghouse building, 
Pittsburgh. 
An Appreciation of Secretary Kline 

January meeting of the Car Foremen’s Association of 
Chicago was held at the Great Northern hotel on Monday evening, 
January 12, The first part of the meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the new A. R. A. rules under the direction of the asso- 
ciation’s committee on that subject. The latter part of the meeting 


was given over to a celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the election of Aaron Kline as secretary of the association. Mr. 
Kline was given a rising vote of thanks for his faithfulness and 
effective work in increasing the association’s membership and in- 
fluence among railroad car foremen, car inspectors and other car 
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department employees. Instead of making Mr. Kline some gift in 
token of his long and faithful service, the board of directors voted 
to grant him an increase of salary as a more effective way of 
showing their appreciation. Photographs of past presidents were 
posted around the walls of the meeting room and Mr, Kline re- 
ceived personal letters of appreciation from all living past 
presidents. 


Revenues and Expenses in 
Canada in October and November 


With a decline of 14.8 per cent from October, 1923, in freight 
traffic the freight revenues of the Canadian National for October, 
1924, fell off $1,983,671, or 11.5 per cent. Passenger traffic also 
was lighter by 18.9 per cent, with a like decrease in passenger 
receipts of $597,822. The total revenues showed a decline of 
$3,177,098 or 13.8 per cent. Operating expenses were reduced 
$2,588,691, or 14.2 per cent, by cutting maintenance of way and 
structures $764,366, maintenance of equipment $884,799 and trans- 
portation expenses $1,082,164. Although the net operating revenues 
were decreased by $588,406, the operating ratio was also slightly 
decreased from 79.56 per cent to 79.03 per cent. The net operating 
revenues of the entire system were $491,173 below those of October, 
1923. 

On the Canadian Pacific freight traffic was 26.3 per cent lighter 
than in the same month last year, and freight revenues were less 
by $3,671,473 or 20.5 per cent. Passenger receipts were less by 
$487,559, and total revenues showed a decrease of $4,360,583 or 18.4 
per cent. Operating expenses were reduced by $3,250,566 or 21.1 
per cent. A cut of $1,227,250 was made in maintenance of way 
and structures, bringing the total to date $1,064,147 under the same 
expenses for the same period last year. Maintenance of equipment 
was reduced $638,882 and a saving of $1,371,871 was effected in 
transportation expenses. The operating ratio was reduced from 
65.30 per cent in October, 1923, to 63.21 per cent which is the 
lowest on record in these reports. 


For Ten Montus ENpep OctTorer 31 


All Railways 
1924 1923 
$379,330,864.41 
334,748,154.25 
44,582,710.16 
41,098,157.75 


freee $363,551,447.82 

Operating expenses Paro rrrerr me Fy 

PEGE GUOTREINE SUVORMED. . 0 cccccccccccecs 45,260,735.75 

ee rrr re ere 40,185,266.19 
Canadian National 


Operating revenues—Canadian lines... ...$166,372,726.58 $174,186,580.33 








OS Oe 28,952,596.42 32,208,760.80 

WEE s¢.2cccdeictwed eine ate weaGeee en $195,325,323.00 $206, 395, 341. 13 
Operating expenses—Canadian lines...... $160,129,867.12 $169,291,364.29 
fg ee ee 24,425,792.02 24,989.264.32 
eee ee ee ere $184, 555, 659.14 $194,280,628.61 


Net operating revenues—-Canadian lines. $6,242,859.46 $4,895,216.04 


United States lines............ 4.526,804.40 7,219,496.48 

PE Gite cbr ea eben lane WOR $10,769,663.86 $12, 114, 712.52 

Operating income—Canadian lines........ $6,482,783.49 $5,214,087.79 

Jnited States lines. .........0% Dr. 354,344.80 1,211,724.02 

ES Shek bheiecnek es basaoeucients $6,128,.438.69 $6,425,811.81 
Canadian Pacific 

Operating revenues .......... .«.-$147,324,927.86 $151,870.509.19 

ne ee ee eT eee Tee Te Tere 120,463 ,826.24 126,286,904.19 

Net operating revenues.... 26.861,101.62 25,583,605.00 


Cee eb erensecercerever 27,468,059.49 


27,412,412.24 


Operating results for the month of November, 1924, issued by 
the Canadian National show a decrease in gross earnings of 
$3,140,916 or 13.4 per cent, as compared with November, 1923. 
Operating expenses decreased $2,246,843 or 11.53 per cent. Net 
earnings for November, 1924, were $3,714,304, being a decrease of 
$894,073 or 19.40 per cent below November, 1923. 

The aggregate gross earnings for the eleven months show a 
falling off of $14,210,934 or 6.17 per cent, while operating ex- 
penses decreased $11,971,813 or 5.60 per cent. The resultant de- 
crease in net earnings for the period was $2,239,121 or 13.39 per 
cent. 

Gross earnings of the Cauadian Pacific both for the month of 
November and for the eleven months were the smallest for the 
respective periods since 1919. Net for the eleven months, while, 
as before stated, falling slightly below that of the 1923 period, 
was greater than in 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. The usual seasonal 
declines from the October figures are shown in the November state. 
ment of earnings and expenses. 

Following are the gross earnings, 


Operating income 


working expenses and net 
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November and for the eleven 


profits of the past two years for 
months 

1924 1923 Decrease 
Gr , $18,100,945 $22,244,319 $4,143.374 
Work ‘ 12,071,065 16,133,849 4,062,784 
Net ts 6,029,880 6,110,470 80,590 

Eleven months ending Nov. 

1924 1923 Decrease 
tore ss irnings $166.811,984 $176,700,414 $9,888,430 
Working expense 133,314,044 143,177,532 9,863,488 

et ts i $3,497,940 33,522,882 24,942 


British Publication Favors 1930 
Railway Congress in America 


lransport (London) a weekly publication covering the 


lge’s 


Modern { 
transportation field generally, in commenting on the Railway . 
proposal that the next meeting of the International Railway Con- 
gress be held in the United States in 1930, says: 

“Commenting on the fact that the meeting place of each Inter- 
Congress is definitely selected at the meeting 
thereto, our American contemporary, Railway 
responsible for the excellent suggestion that the Congress should 
be prevailed upen to select the United States as the venue for the 
next meeting in 1930, in which year it is proposed to hold the 
\merican railway centenary. ‘The contemplated centennial,’ it 
states, ‘is the chief reason for getting the International Railway 
Congress to meet here then, by reason not only of the appropriate- 


national Railway 


previous Age, 1s 


ness of doing so, but by reason also « f the belief that this Congress 
will contribute much to the success of the centennial. Some doubt 
has been expressed as to the sufficiency of the centennial argument 
n view of the fact that the International Railway Congress meets 
in London to celebrate a centennial of the British railroads and, 
there would require some other reason than a mere centennial 
observance to influence their decision. But when it is considered 
umong other factors that an interval of five years wili elapse from 
the time of the London Congress to the next Congress, and the 
further fact that the proposal in this country contemplates not 
merel) centennial celebration but nothing short of a great ex- 
position marking progress generally from the beginning of our 
railroads, it is safe to say that a suggestion that the next Inter- 
national Railway Congress should be held here would receive 
friendly consideration.’ As a matter of fact, Madrid has already 
been provisionally selected for the next Congress, but, in railway 
matters, there is obviously much more to learn from the United 
States than from Spam. And many British railway officers still 
recall with pleasure the wonderful reception accorded them when 
they attended the Congress in America in 1905.” 
Central Railway Club Dinner 

‘I Central Railway Club held its thirty-sixth annual dinner 
it the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on Thursday evening, January 
&, 1925. There were very nearly 700 guests and the principal 
address on “Playing the Game” was made by Rev. R. J. 


Mac Alpine, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church of Buffalo. 
{ 


( Castle, vice-president of the National Railway Appliance 
Company, was the toastmaster. C. L. McIlvaine, superintendent 
of motive power of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Buffalo, one of 


the past presidents of the society, presented the retiring president, 


\. R. Ayers, assistant general manager of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, with a president's badge, at the same time paying 
him a high compliment for the growth of the club during his 
administration. The club membership recently passed above the 


1,000 mark and the indications are for steady growth during the 
coming yeal 

The program number of musical features and a 
humorous address by W. P. Kelgard, of New York City. E. F. 
Ryan, terminal trainmaster of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
general chairman of the dinner committee; F. C. Pickard, 
Standard Stoker Company, Erie, Pa., was 
reception committee; T. J. O'Donnell, chief 
interchange inspector of the Niagara Frontier Car Inspectors’ 
\ssociation, was chairman of the reservation and seating commit- 
tee; A. F. Burke, terminal trainmaster of the Buffalo Creek Rail- 
road, was chairman of the entertainment committee; and W. H. 
Sitterly, chief car inspector of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Buffalo, was chairman of the dinner committee. 

About 40 New York City members of the club made the trip 
to Buffalo and return on two special sleepers, this group being 


included a 


was 
works manager of the 
chairman of the 
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under the leadership of a committee, the chairman of which was 
H. B. Gardner of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, New 
York. 

At the regular meeting of the club during the afternoon, the 
following officers were elected: President, C. L. Leonard, general 
agent of the South Buffalo Railway; vice-presidents, A. E. 
Calkins, superintendent rolling stock, New York Central; F. M. 
Barker, division superintendent, Lehigh Valley; and Robert F. 
Woodruff, division superintendent, Erie, all of Buffalo; executive 
members, W. H. Newman, signal supervisor, New York Central, 
Buffalo; H. E. Myers, master mechanic, Lehigh Valley, Buffalo; 
and Arthur N. Dugan, vice-president, Bronze Metal Company, 
New York. Harry D. Vought was elected secretary-treasurer, 
President Leonard appointed the following chairmen of commit- 
tees: Finance, David W. Pye; subjects and papers, E. J. Devans; 
members, E. J. Edmunds; entertainment, E. F. Ryan; advertising, 


A. E. Calkins: welfare, R. E. Woodruff. 


Canadian Railways and Peace River 


At a conference held last Friday in the office of George P. 
Graham, Minister of Railways and Canals, at Ottawa for the pur- 
pose of devising means of supplying at an early date the urgent 
demand of the fertile Peace river country in Northern Alberta 
for greater railway facilities it was decided to ask the heads of 
the two principal railways to confer on the large amount of in- 
formation they now possess and at an early date make a joint 
report to the federal government as to the best plan for solving 
the problem. At present the Canadian Pacific operates under 
lease the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Columbia, running 
partly into the Peace river country, the Dunvegan road being 
owned by the government of Alberta. This line is, however, left 
“up in the air” as it has no connection by rail with its northern 
terminus. On the other hand the main line of the Canadian 
National runs to the south of the Peace country. The two roads, 
the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific, have to decide 
how they can avoid duplication and give the needed service. There 
is no room for two separate roads. Should they agree on a plan 
of co-operation the way for the federal government will be smooth, 
for the Prime Minister recently announced when touring Western 
Canada, that it was part of the policy of his government to facili- 
tate the development of the Peace river country. Should they 
fail to agree then the government will have to determine which 
of the roads should go in, 


New Haven Takes Leaf From 
Mark Twain’s “Connecticut Yankee’ 
Mark Twain's “Con- 


The New Haven has taken a leaf from 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” It will be recalled th 
the “Connecticut Yankee” awakened to find that the clock had 
been set back some 1,300 years, and he was in the midst of King 
Arthur's court. Subsequently he was condemned to die on Jun 
21 A. D. 528, at 12 o'clock noon. Remembering that was the 
very hour of the only total eclipse of the sun during the sixth 
century, he was able to turn the eclipse to his own advantage by 
playing upon the fears and superstitions of his captors and so 
was able to save his life. 

Finding another total eclipse coming along January 24, the 
New Haven has prepared to turn it to its own advantage, although 
in not quite the same manner. The company has prepared a 
large poster to be put up at stations showing a map of its lines 
marked in such a way as to show the zone or region of totality, 
which includes almost the whole state of Connecticut (the original 
habitat of the Mark Twain’s famous hero) and arrangements a 
under way to provide special trains from some Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points not in the zone, to places in Connecticut 
where the total eclipse may be observed. 

Special trains are expected to be run from Boston, Mass., t 
Westerly, R. I., and return, between Pittsfield, Mass., and Ne 
Milford, Conn., between Springfield, Mass., and Wallingford, 
Conn. and between Worcester, Mass., and New London, Conn. 

The Erie has announced a special train primarily to take scho 
children of Bloomfield, N. J., Glen Ridge and Montclair, point 
in the New York suburban zone, and just outside the zone « 
totality to Mountainview, N. J., a few miles distant and withi 
the zone. 

Totality of the eclipse in northern New Jersey and southern 
New England occurs at about 9:10. 
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The next meeting of the Mid-West Regional Advisory Board 
will be held on January 23 at Terre Haute, Ind. 


The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis interchanged 
2,450,000 cars during 1924 which was a decrease of two per cent 
compared with 1923. 


The second annual meeting of the Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board will be held on January 20 in the City Hall in Minneapolis, 
Minn., at which time the annual election of officers and standing 
committees will take place, 


Passenger traffic to California from Chicago has increased to 
such an extent that three full sections of the California Limited 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe are scheduled daily from 
January 1 to February 15. In addition, extra cars have been added 
to each of the other four daily trains on the Santa Fe from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. 


Golden State Limited Exhibited 


Flowers and orange trees from California were a part of the 
exhibition of the new cars of the Golden State Limited of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at its terminal in Chicago on 
December 27. Various chambers of commerce and other civic 
organizations of southern California cities sent flowers, pepper 
boughs, heather, etc. John D. Spreckels, president of the San 
Diego & Arizona, sent flowers from his garden in San Diego. 
Besides the new Pullman cars the three-cylinder locomotive, No. 
999, was on exhibition. By arrangement with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America radio messages were received on the new 
trains on their first trips. 


Consolidated Classification No. 4 Issued 


Consolidated Freight Classification No. 4, to be effective on 
February 10, 1925, has been issued and is now being distributed 
to the railroads and subscribing shippers. 

The new classification has 422 pages of descriptive articles, with 
approximately 17,000 ratings, and there are 49 pages of rules and 
regulations. One hundred nine pages are required for the index 
and 33 pages for the names of transportation companies which 
employ the classification in connection with their tariffs. 

The new classification is published in the same form as previous 
editions, and is priced at $2.00 a copy, which includes all supple- 
ments. 

There is also published a facsimile or photo reproduction edition 
of the classification, size 5 in. by 6% in. priced also at $2.00. 


Railroads Seek Mail Pay Increase 


In preparation for an effort to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission increase the rates paid to the railroads for the trans- 
portation of the United States mails, a committee of executive 
and traffic officials headed by W. A. Worthington, vice-president 
of the Southern Pacitic, called on Postmaster General New and 
other postoffice department officials at Washington on January 8 
to ask the co-operation of the department in an effort to arrive 
at a new ascertainment of the cost of railway mail transportation. 
The contention of the railroads is that since the adoption of the 
space basis of paying the railroads for carrying the mails, in place 
of the former weight basis, the department has constantly added 
to the amount of mail matter carried in a given amount of 
authorized linear car space and that the railroads are therefore 
constantly carrying an increased weight of mail without propor- 
tionate additional compensation. The postmaster general agreed 
to appoint a special committee headed by Joseph Stewart, special 
assistant to the postmaster general, to co-operate in the ascer- 
tainment of data to be submitted to the commission. The space 
system of payment was originally proposed by Postmaster General 
Burleson and was finally authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its decision in the mail pay case in 1919 after an 
exhaustive investigation carried on under the law passed in 1916. 
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Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board 


The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board meeting at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York on January 8 was attended by 150 
railroad men representing practically every railroad in the East 
and by 350 shippers. W. J. L. Banham, general traffic manager 
of the Otis Elevator Company and general chairman of the 
Advisory Board, presided. The meeting was addressed by Patrick 
E. Crowley, president of the New York Central. The prediction 
was made at the meeting that traffic in the first three months of 
the year would exceed last year by 5 to 15 per cent and repre- 
sentatives of the railroads declared their belief that the carriers 
were in a position to handle the increased business. 

A committee has been appointed in Philadelphia that will seek 
to induce President Coolidge, Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
Clyde B. Aitchison, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to attend the meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board to be held in Philadelphia on April 9. The commit- 
tee numbers among its twelve members, the mayor of the city, both 
of Pennsylvania’s United States Senators and four railroad 
presidents, 


End of Canadian “Time War” Foreseen 


So far as the “time war” between Toronto and Winnipeg is 
concerned the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National have 
buried the hatchet. It is expected that announcement will be 
made shortly in Montreal to the effect that 38 hours is to be 
the running time between the two cities. According to the plan 
made known in Toronto the new Canadian Pacific train, No. 95, 
which has been making Winnipeg in 36 hours and 15 minutes, will 
be taken off and the regular trains, Nos. 3 and 4, will be speeded 
up to 38 hours running time. <A similar plan is likely to be fol- 
lowed by the Canadian National. 

The competition between the two roads on the Toronto-Winni- 
peg service became intensified not long ago when the Canadian 
National rearranged its schedules and announced a running time 
of 38 hours. The Canadian Pacific came back with the addition 
of a train to do the run in 37 hours. Then the Canadian National 
got down to 37 hours and latterly the Canadian Pacific had been 
doing it in 36 hours and 15 minutes 

Two reasons for the reported compromise between the two roads 
are that traffic on those trains in the winter does not prove to 
warrant any special service and, in addition, the peril to passengers 
is increased by any really fast running, especially around the north 
shore of Lake Superior where, with heavy frosts, broken rails 
are a constant danger in winter. 


Agricultural Conference Recommends 
Readjustment of Agricultural Rates 


The agricultural conference recently appointed by President 
Coolidge to investigate the agricultural situation and suggest 
remedies has submitted a preliminary report on “the emergency 
in the livestock industry,” through its chairman, Robert D. Carey, 
in which it briefly urges the importance of a readjustment of 
freight rates. The report is to be followed by others after a more 
detailed study. “By reason of the horizontal changes in freight 
rates during recent years,” the report says, “and of greater de- 
pression of prices of agricultural products than of those of other 
products, during the same period, the raw products of agriculture 
are now bearing a relatively excessive cost for transportation. A 
special burden is laid upon the cattle industry by this situation. A 
serious emergency exists, not only in freight rates, but also in the 
lack of provision of inter-line rates and in routing arrangements. 
The conference will, therefore, announce its recommendations con- 
cerning the consideration of transportation service and costs for 
agricultural products, including livestock, in a subsequent report. 
It does wish to emphasize at this time its conviction that, while 
adequate service is essential, the welfare of agriculture also de- 
mands an early and thorough revision of the freight rate structure 
to relieve the raw products of agriculture and livestock from their 
disproportionate share of transportation costs.” 


THe INTERSTATE CoMMERCE ComMIsSION has issued a decision 
that the proposed elimination of the Salt Lake & Utah as an inter- 
mediate participating carrier in the routing of westbound trans- 
continental traffic is not justified and has ordered the suspended 
schedules cancelled. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Hearing on Joint Service and Division of Earnings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a hearing 
to be held at Portland, Ore., on January 15, before Special Ex- 
aminers Thomas and Mayhood, on an application filed by the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company for authority to establish joint pas- 
senger train service between Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and 
Portland, Ore., and permission to divide the earnings from such 
joint service. This is the first case to be considered by the com- 
mission under the proviso:in section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended by the transportation act, which authorizes the 
commission to approve contracts for pooling or division of earnings 
by specific order after hearing. The application to some extent 
involves passenger service between points solely within the state 
of Washington or solely within the state of Oregon. The com- 
mission has ordered an investigation to determine whether the 
establishment of such joint service and the division of earnings 
“will be in the interest of better service to the public, or economy 
in operation, and will not unduly restrain competition,” and also 
such terms and conditions as shall be found by the commission to 
be just and reasonable in the premises 


Divisions of Freight Rates in Eastern Group 


Commissioner Potter, to whom has been assigned the investiga- 
tion ordered by the commission in the matter of divisions of freight 
rates in the Eastern group, excluding New England, has addressed 
a letter to the railroads outlining the scope of the investigation 
and expressing the hope that the matters under consideration may 
be disposed of informally. For the present he has asked the car- 
riers to file information which will give a complete picture of the 
present divisional situation, of the currents of traffic in the 
different channels and the volume thereof, together with informa- 
tion as to how the different carriers would be affected by changes 
of divisions on different bases. He suggests that perhaps it would 
be desirable for the principal carriers to appoint a committee to 
compile the information. 

Many candidates for appointment to the commission to succeed 
Commissioner Potter have been urged upon the President for con- 
sideration by senators and others. The Florida senators have urged 
the appointment of R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the Florida 
commission and among others whose names are understood to have 
been presented to the President are George B. McGinty, secretary 
of the commission; M. M. Caskie, of the Southern Traffic League; 
John Callahan, former traffic manager of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation: Amos Betts, of the Arizona commission; Clarence E. 
Gilmore, of the Texas commission, and Senator Dial. A number 
of southern senators are understood to have indicated to the White 
House their determination to oppose the confirmation of Senator 
Dial, should he be appointed. He made a speech in the Senate 
recently criticising the conduct of the Democratic party in the last 
campaign which aroused some resentment among others of his 
party and later he withdrew the remarks from the record. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Commissioner Potter to Resign 


Commissioner Mark W. Potter of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has definitely informed the President of his inten- 
tion to resign from the commission in the near future, it wa- 
officially stated at the White House on January 9, but he has 
not yet indicated just how soon he will be able to relinquish his 
duties. On January 8 Commissioner Potter addressed a letter to 
the railroads that are respondents in the investigation in the 
matter of divisions of freight rates in the Eastern group, ex- 
cluding New England, stating that this investigation had been 
assigned to him and indicating the nature of some of the informa- 
tion desired for the disposition of the case. 





The struggle for the control of the Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station Employees, 
will be fought out in court in Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 12. 
The suit was brought against President E. J. Fitzgerald, who dis- 
charged the executive committee of the brotherhood, The executive: 
committee had previously attempted to oust President Fitzgerald. 
by electing J. A. Sylvester, senior vice-president, to the presidency. 


A sympathetic strike which for 12 years has prevented the 
Bangor & Aroostook from operating its trains over the tracks of 
the Maine Central, was declared at an end on January 1. When 
150 enginemen and trainmen on the Bangor & Aroostook went out 
on strike in 1912, the Maine Central train and enginemen refused 
to handle the connecting line trains. This ban had been rigidly 
enforced until January 1, when the Maine Central management 
declared the sympathetic strike would no longer be recognized. 
No opposition was anticipated from the union. 


The hearing of railway labor disputes has been resumed by the 
Railway Labor Board following the inactivity of the holidays. 
Although the board itself has only a few hearings, and those of 
minor importance, scheduled on the calendar, the three bureaus 
are working on a heavy docket. Decisions are now pending on 
the requests of clerical employees of 46 railways for wage increases 
of from 5 to 13 cents an hour; of train service employees on 11 
roads for wage increases of 6 per cent, and of train dispatchers 
on 8 roads for wage rates of $275 per month. Decisions on these 
cases ure expected soon. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen have notified the Northern 
Pacific that they will not accept the recent decision of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board awarding wage increases of approxi- 
mately six per cent to the enginemen and changing several work- 
ing ruies which have been considered burdensome by the railroads. 
Under the board’s decision it was left with the employees to de- 
cide whether or not they would accept the rule changes, with the 
stipulation that if they were not accepted the wage increase would 
not be granted and the wage rates and working rules would con- 
tinue as they are at present. This is the first public announce- 
ment that the brotherhoods have made in regard to their attitude 
towards the board’s decision and it confirms the opinion held by 
western railway officers that the decision would be ignored. It is 
now expected that the enginemen’s brotherhood will resume the 
tactics used in the same controversy with the Southern Pacific and 
threaten a strike if their demands for wage increases without 
changes in rules are refused. It is thought that this same action 
will be taken ultimately on every other western line which was a 
party to the case before the labor board. Two roads, the Southern 
Pacific and the Chicago & Alton, have already been forced by strike 
threats to agree to the increase without rule changes. 


Labor Board Reports on Decisions Rendered 


In a report furnished to the congressional appropriations com- 
mittee, the railroad labor board announced that it had rendered 
706 decisions during 1924, of which 333 favored the railways; 323 
favored the employees and 50 either decided nothing or decided 
partly for the managements and partly for the employees. Most 
of the organizations, with the exception of the four train and 
engine service brotherhoods, were given a majority of the favor- 
able decisions on disputes in which they took part. 


Western Pacific Wage Increase for Enginemen 


The Western Pacific has made an agreement on wage increases 
with its engine service employees, represented by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, similar to that made by the Southern 
Pacific with its enginemen. The agreement awarded a wage in- 
crease of approximately six per cent to the men without changes 
of working rules. Like the Southern Pacific, the Western Pacific 
was one of the roads which were parties to the recent dispute 
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before the Railroad Labor Board, in which the board approved 
the wage advance only on condition that certain burdensome 
working rules be amended. 


C. & S. Upholds Decision in Enginemen’s Wages 


Demands of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, that the engine 
service employees of the Colorado & Southern receive a six per 
cent wage increase without changes in working rules, have been 
flatly refused by W. P. Hayden, assistant general manager of the 
Colorado & Southern. He declared that the Colorado & Southern 
would stand squarely behind the decision of the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board which granted the wage increase only on con- 
dition that the brotherhoods accept changes in some of the more 
burdensome rules. Although negotiations are continuing and no 
strike vote has been taken, the brotherhoods are expected to take 
the same action on the Colorado & Southern as they took on the 
Southern Pacific to enforce compliance with their demands. On 
the Southern Pacific an overwhelming majority of the employees 
are said to have voted to strike if the agreement they had pro- 
posed was not approved by the management. 


Public Interested in Labor Disputes 


The public’s interest in the wage controversies of railroad em- 
ployees is as important as that of the workers and their employers, 
declared a brief filed last week by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board in the federal district court at Chicago in connection 
with the board’s suit against two officers of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen who refused to testify in the recent western engine- 
men’s wage dispute. The public has an interest, said the board, 
because an increase in wage rates may be reflected in a demand for 
increased transportation charges. The public, it was said, also 
has an interest in rules governing working conditions and hours 
of labor aside from their social aspects, since the rules may be 
unnecessarily burdensome, causing unnecessary expense, and so 
sustain transportation rates at an unnecessarily high level. The 
charges of brotherhood officers that Chairman Ben W. Hooper, of 
the board, has been biased in his viewpoint on labor disputes, were 
characterized as “one of those false issues which are sometimes 
injected in legal proceedings for their scenic effect.” 


Power of Labor Board Again Upheld 


The right of the United States Railroad Labor Board to compel 
witnesses to appear and testify before it, was upheld for the second 
time by Federal Judge Wilkerson of the United States District 
Court at Chicago on January 12. The suit was brought by the 
Labor Board against J]. Maguire. chairman on the Chicago & North 
Western of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, who re- 
fused to testify in the board’s hearing of the dispute between the 
western railways and their engine service employees. In spite of 
the fact that the representatives of the employees did not testify 
at the board’s hearing, a decision on the dispute was rendered 
sometime ago, awarding a wage increase of six per cent to the 
employees on condition that they accept a number of changes in 
working rules. 

The Labor Board had previously won a similar decision in the 
United States court in the case of D. B. Robertson, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. As was 
done following the court’s ruling on the Robertson case, counsel 
for Mr. Maguire will appeal Judge Wilkerson’s decision. The 
Robertson case is now pending in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The brotherhoods took the position that the Labor Board’s 
orders had been held unenforceable by the United States Supreme 
Court and that it was a mere arbitrary body without power to 
compel testimony. They also charged that Ben W. Hooper, chair- 
man of the board, was prejudiced against them. 

“The Labor Board does not act as an arbitrator in the proper 
sense of the word but as an administrative body,” said Judge 
Wilkerson in considering these contentions. “Its acts, if arbitrary, 
are void. Whether its acts are arbitrary is to be determined, not 
by the state of mind of one of the members, but by the acts them- 
selves.” Judge Wilkerson declared that in his opinion the pro- 
posed compulsion of testimony does not violate the fifth amend- 
ment of the constitution and that the interest of a witness in a 
dispute does not preclude the board’s making him testify in con- 
nection with it. 
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Locomotives 


Tue SpaANnisH NorTHERN, electric, is inquiring for 30 electric 
locomotives. 


Tue CorNWALL RAILROAD is inquiring for one Consolidation 
type locomotive. 


W. R. Grace & Company, New York, is inquiring for one 
0-4-0 locomotive for export. 


Tue Cupa Rariroap has ordered 6 Mikado type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Texas City TERMINAL has ordered one six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue ANDERSON MIDDLETON LUMBER COMPANY has ordered one 
Prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue MicHiGAN LimMEesTONE & CHEMICAL Company has ordered 
2 heavy 6-wheel switching locomotives from the Lima Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue OaHu Raitway & LANp Company, Hawaii, has ordered 
2 Mikado type locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Tue ATLANTA & WEsT Point has ordered two Mikado type 
locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Works. These locomo- 
tives will have 26 in. by 30 in. cylinders. 


Freight Cars 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Lours.—See New York 
Central. 


THE GENERAL REFRIGERATOR LINE, Chicago, is asking for prices 
on 1,000 refrigerator cars. 


Tue Union RAILROAD is inquiring for 20 caboose cars and 12 
steel gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 


THE CHARLESTON & WESTERN CAROLINA is inquiring for 100 
single sheathed box cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


THE Morrett REFRIGERATOR LINE has ordered 100 refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoMPANY has ordered 100 insulated 
tank cars from the General American Tank Car Corporation. 
This company inquired for 75 tank cars as was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 27. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 500 gondola cars of 55 
tons’ capacity from the American Car & Foundry Company and 
500 from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation for the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


Tue NorroLtkK & WESTERN has placed orders for the repair of 
800 gondola cars with the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company and 
for repairs to 783 with the Ralston Steel Car Company. Inquiry 
for prices on the repair of this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 10. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue GRAND TRUNK has ordered 13,000 tons of rails from the 
Illinois Steel Company. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GREAT NORTHERN has ordered 14,000 tons 
of rails from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


THE Cuicaco & Aton has divided an order for 9,300 tons of 
rails between the Illinois Steel Company and the Inland Steel 
Company. 


THE WEsTERN PaciFic has ordered 1,000 tons of structural 
steel from the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company for bridges at 
Elko, Nev., and Shafter. 
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Tue Kansas City SouTHERN has divided orders for 12,000 
tons of rails and a quantity of track fastenings among the 
Illinois Steel Company, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 1,100 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridge work from the McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany, 150 tons from the Mt. Vernon Bridge Company and 100 


tons from the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 


Tue Battimore & Ounto’s bridge work program for 1925 in- 
cludes 3,500 tons of structural steel for 25 bridges in the Pitts- 
burgh district. This company has ordered 200 tons of steel for 
bridges from the McClintic-Marshall Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


fue New York CENTRAL has ordered two, 150-ton wrecking 
cranes from the Industrial Works. 


[ue SOUTHERN Raitway has placed orders for a 53-in. boring 
and turning mill and a 36-in. by 10-ft, planer. 


Tue Detaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered five, 
20-ton locomotive cranes with 40-ft. booms from the Ohio Loco- 


motive Crane Company. 


Tue Royat State Raitways or S1AM.—Bids are wanted by 
C. P. SAnpperc, 100 Broadway, New York, for one 80-ton and 
one 5-ton electric overhead traveling cranes, for the Royal State 


Railway Department of Siam. 


-_ ° 
Signaling 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from the Union Switch & 

Signal Company, style “S-8” electro-mechanical units to be added 

to the existing 24-lever S. & F. interlocking machine at “UM” 


tower, west of Leechburg, Pa. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has placed an order with the Hall 
Switch & Signal Company, for 100 of its universal a.c, type 
relays for use on the Staten Island division in connection with 
the electrification work and new signaling now in progress. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis has placed an 
order with the Hall Switch & Signal Company, for 1,189 d.c. 
relays; 286 of these will be polarized type and the others will be 
the new Hall single coil shelf type relay mounted on shock absorb- 


ing springs 


Tue CENTRAL or New Jersey has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, the materials for the installation of 
an electro-pneumatic interlocking at Raritan, N. J., involving a 
7-lever frame machine. The plant will embrace four switches 
and two derails with eight electro-pneumatic signals. The switch 
movements will be the Union A-1 type with separately mounted 
style “C” cut-off valves. The distant signals for the interlocking 


will be style “B” low voltage d.c. type. 


Tue NasuHvitte, CHattanooca & St. Louis has placed orders 
with the Union Switch & Signal Company for a total of 298 
color light signals and 48 switch indicators for the automatic 
block signal installat‘ons on its single track line between Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. Orders have also been placed 
for style “S-7” electro-mechanical units for adding to the exist- 
ing machine at Junta, Ga., and a complete set of channel irons 
and supports for fitting these to the existing 24-lever Saxby & 
Farmer machine at this point. Six style “T-2” top post signal 
mechanisms and three style “T-2" dwarf signals will be used 
in connection with the changes at this interlocking. 


Tue Paciric Etectrric has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for materials for the installation of 
automatic block signaling through its Hollywood-Glendale subway, 
Los Angeles, Cal., embracing 14 style “N” color light signals, 
with the necessary impedance bonds, a.c, relays, transformers, 
etc., for their control. A new Union type “F” electric interlocking 
is being installed at the Fourth and Hill streets terminal, Los 
Angeles. This plant will involve a 15-lever frame interlocking 
machine with the layout including three single switches and four 
double slips, all of which will be operated by style “M” switch 
movements using 110 volt 50-cycle alternating current. 
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The United Alloy Steel Corporation plans the construction 
of two one-story brick and steel factory buildings at Canton, 
Ohio. 


The Smith & Woodbury Company, Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed distributor for Oregon and southwest Washington 
for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 


The Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is con- 
templating the erection of a one-story factory branch and 
district plant at Jacksonville, Fla., to cost approximately 
$25,000. 


Daniel O’Rourke, superintendent at the east portal of the 
Moffet tunnel, has been appointed special representative of 
hammer drills of the Sullivan Machinery Company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


George E. Doke, engineer of materials and equipment tests 
of the New York Central, at New Yerk, has resigned effective 
February 1, and has been elected president of the Association 
of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels, 
with headquarters at 
Chicago, to succeed 
George W._ Lyndon, 
who died on October 7 
in Chicago. George E. 
Doke was born in Te- 
cumseh, Mich., on Au- 
gust 19, 1877, and was 
educated in the element 
ary and high schools of 
Elkhart, Ind. From 
1897 to 1900 he served 
on the Indiana, Illinois 
& Iowa (now a part of 
the New York Central): 
he also served on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern as yard clerk, 
telegrapher, bill clerk 
and __ timekeeper. He 
then entered the shops 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern as an apprentice, and 
while serving in this position completed a special course in 
mechanical drawing and mechanical engineering. In 1905 he 
entered the chemical and physical laboratory of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern at Cleveland as a laboratory as- 
sistant, becoming chief material inspector of that road’s ma- 
terial inspection force in 1906. In 1912 he was promoted to 
assistant engineer of tests in charge of the locomotive and 
car department's service tests and in 1916, following the con- 
solidation of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern with the 
New York Central, was promoted to assistant engineer of 
tests in charge of material inspection for the car and locomo- 
tive departments for the New York Central System. Four 
years later he was again promoted to engineer of materials, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of materials 
inspection and the creation and development of material speci- 
fications, and two months later was made engineer of tests of 
the New York Central Railroad in New York City, in charge 
of chemical and physical laboratories, material inspection bu- 
reau, service test department and dynamometer car _ tests. 
Since 1922 he has served as engineer of materials and equip- 
ment tests of the New York Central Railroad, in which posi- 
tion he has had charge of the service test department, dyna- 
mometer car tests, examination of failed materials and the 
creation or development of the equipment engineering depart- 
ment’s material specifications. Mr. Doke for several vears 
past has been an active committee member of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the Mechanical Division 
of the American Railway Association. He is also a member 
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the Cleveland Engineering Society and the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. His election as president of 
the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels be- 
came effective January 14. 


O. H. Neal, representative of the Locomotive Lubricator 
Company has been appointed eastern sales representative of 
the Union Asbestos & Rubber Company, with headquarters 
in New York, to succeed H. M. Aubrey, deceased. 


[he business heretofore conducted under the name of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec, will be continued under the same management in the 


name of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, Ltd. 


Lawrence Richardson, sales engineer of the Whiting Cor- 
poration, Harvey, Ill, has joined the Dwight P. Robinson 
Company, Inc., New York. Mr. Richardson will be located in 
New York for about a month until definite plans are formed. 


The Wanner Malleable Castings Company has been or- 

nized under the laws of Delaware with a capitalization of 
$1,850,000 and will take over and expand the plant and bus- 
iness of the Wanner Malleable Castings Company at Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


The McClintic-Marshall Company of California has been 
incorporated at Los Angeles, with a capital stock of $500,000, 
the parent company being the McClintic-Marshall Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The new company will construct a fabricat- 
ing shop at Los Angeles. 


William H. Utz, vice-president and formerly European di- 
rector of Jenkins Bros., Limited, with headquarters at London, 
England, has been appointed director of sales of Jenkins Bros., 
valve manufacturers, New York. Mr. Utz will have general 
charge of the selling activities of the company. 


R. E. Falkinburg, service engineer of the Paige & Jones 
Chemical Company, with headquarters at Meadville, Pa., has 
been appointed sales engineer in the railroad department, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. C. R. Everett succeeds Mr. 
Falkinburg as service engineer at Meadville. 


The General Electric Company’s orders received during the 
three months ended December 31 totalled $80,009,978, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over the same quarter in 1923. For the 
year 1924, the orders totalled $283,107,697, as compared with 
$304,199,746 for 1923, a decrease of 7 per cent. 


E. P. Essley, secretary of the E. L. Essley Machinery 
Company, Chicago, has taken over the duties of sales manager 
formerly carried on by James J. Shanahan, general manager, 
resigned. Other departments of the general manager will be 
under the direct supervision of E. L. Essley, president. 


Stanley H. Rose has been appointed eastern sales manager 
of the creosote oil department of the American Creosote 
Works, New Orleans, La., with headquarters at Annapolis, 
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Md. He will also act as general sales agent for the Savannah 
Creosoting Company, Savannah, Ga, in the sale of creosoted 
railway ties and timbers. 


Ambrose N. Diehl, general superintendent of the Duquesne 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, has been elected a 
vice-president in charge of operations in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. I. Lamont Hughes, 
general superintendent at Youngstown, Ohio, has been elected 
a vice-president in the Youngstown, Ohio River and Valley 
district; Samuel G. Worton, assistant superintendent, succeeds 
Mr. Diehl, and David C. Burroughs, superintendent of the 
electrical department, has been appointed assistant general 
superintendent at the Duquesne Works. 


T. H. Symington Company Changes Name 


The business of the T. H. Symington Company, manufac- 
tures of railway equipment, has been conducted by a new cor- 
poration since December 17, 1924, organized under the laws of 
the State of Maryland, known as the Symington Company. 
The re-organization involves merely a readjustment of capital 
coincident with the placing of Charles J. Symington, who for 
five years was president of the T. H. Symington Company, in 
complete control of the policies of the new company.  Includ- 
ing the election of Donald Symington, first vice-president, 
J. A. Sauer vice-president and P. P. Meade, secretary-treas- 
urer, all with offices in New York, the same management of 
the old company continues. LeRoy Kramer, vice-president, 
remains in charge of western sales with headquarters at 
Chicago and Robert H. Gwaltney, vice-president, remains in 
charge of eastern and southern sales, with headquarters at 
New York. The operation of the Symington Company's 
works at Rochester N. Y., will continue in charge of Donald 
S. Barrows, operating vice-president. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has ordered an investi- 
gation, on petition of the Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern, 
regarding an order of the Iowa railroad commission requiring it 
to maintain a charge of $2.25 per car for switching Iowa intra- 
state carload freight between its track connection with the Clinton, 
Davenport & Muscatine, and its track connections with other lines 
at Davenport, which is lower than the charge applied for switching 
interstate carload freight between the same points, 


THE COMMISSION has assigned for a hearing in Chicago on 
February 16 before Examiner Disque its investigation in the 
matter of divisions of freight rates in the Western and Mountain 
Pacific territories, to be limited to testimony respecting divisions 
of joint rates on traffic moving between Pacific coast points on the 
one hand and Chicago, Peoria and Mississippi river points on the 
other, on traffic moving between either of the above groups of 
points, between those groups, and on traffic moving between points 
between the said groups. 








LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED, 


Demestic 


orders 
reported Installed Aggregate 
during during tractive 
Month-—1924 month month effort 
MY iwnneswsdcsennes ce0seeceteneee 125 271 15,228,895 
MM  cececcenstoheseeenbaectaceaeous 85 214 11,296,088 
eee ae ee a a ee eee 283 176 10,457,064 
10660008 080e0006 6000800800008 6008 100 97 4,167,388 
Bri ee oh cle ck acm tN 107 153 6,949,353 
00 6bnebennetwisebeesennuns 1 160 7,687,383 
Sr ee eee pes Aare ye 83 197 10,590,558 
WE nccocanv0060006665600040664006% 8 229 12,513,395 
BT acelevavecuetacsevedaevensace 101 160 7,061,560 
DOE cctateccasdeebabahneseeeekenes 135 113 5,743,775 
SE écndutiadbonen sadness bakes 90 181 8,460,795 
DE sttcbednessaeadewiene kaodakad 172 aac OC (té«‘«éN 
et BE MR bse ccewednacensewas “en L—.- 8 6 eewnncon 
BOP Te Cs oie esa ncdaesecounnn 1,413* ae. 


Details as to orders from Railway Age weekly reports. Figures include all 


pment. 


INSTALLED AND RETIRED 


On order 

Retired first Building 
during Aggregate Owned at Aggregate of follow in R. R, 
month tractive effort endof month  tractiveeffort ing month — shops 
178 4,447,721 64,989 2,552,694,953 439 14 
175 4,906,435 65,029 2,559,519,253 457 10 
181 6,033,173 64,911 2,560,076,766 520 7 
112 2,881,385 64,896 2,561,362,769 552 11 
107 2,600,445 64,942 2,565,706,413 447 10 
178 4,575,358 64,924 2,569,121,875 360 72 
113 3,354,456 65,008 2,576,433,377 401 63 
166 5,346,176 65,062 2,583,372,980 324 50 
151 4,351,378 65,071 2,586,083,994 285 37 
220 5,712,633 64,964 2,586,106,026 358 76 
263 7,749,794 64,882 2,586,826,278 265 70 


domestic orders placed with builders and railroad shops, but not rebuilt 


Figures as to installations and retirements prepared by Car Service Division, A. R. A., published in Form C. S. 56A-1. Figures cover only those 
ls reporting to the Car Service Division. They include equipment received from builders and railroad shops. Figures of installations and retire- 
ts alike include also equipment rebuilt to an extent sufficiently so that under the accounting rules it must be retired and entered in the equipment 
ement as new equipment. Figure as to orders as given in first column of table is not therefore comparable with figures relating to installations given 


icceeding columns. 


“Corrected figure. 
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Atcuison, Toreka & Santa Fe.—This company has plans for 
a stores department building to cost $101,000 and a power plant 
to cost $82,000 as part of its shops construction project at San 
Bernardino, Cal. 


BaLtimore & OnIo.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Vang Construction Company, Cumberland, Md., for the con- 
struction of a bridge at Etna, Pennsylvania, to cost approximately 


$62,000. 


BaLtiMore & Onio.—Contracts recently placed by this road 
for steel bridge superstructures include 1,300 tons of material to 
be used at various points on the system. Steelwork is to be 
furnished as follows: Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 200 tons for use 
on the Cumberland division; Bethlehem Steel Company, 100 tons 
for use on the Pittsburgh division; American Bridge Company, 
1,000 tons for use on the F. M. & P. branch, Connellsville 
division. The greater part of this tonnage will be through 
trusses, the remaining being for an I-Beam structure and repairs. 
Delivery is to be made early in 1925. A contract has been placed 
with the Jobson-Gifford Company, New York, covering the re- 
moval and replacement of two deck plate girder spans 79 ft. in 
length for a bridge crossing Opequon creek, Opequon, W. Va. 


Boston & ALBANY.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Robert R. M. Nutt Corporation, Boston, Mass., for the de- 
molition of three brick buildings at Springfield, Mass. 


Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINoIS.—This company is again con- 
sidering the construction of a terminal at Evansville, Ind., tenta- 
tive plans for which were made two years ago. These plans 
include an enginehouse, boiler shop, forge shop, planing mill and 


power house. No immediate construction is planned, however. 


CoLtorapo River Lanp Company.—This company has taken 
over the construction of the projected line from Mexicali, Cal., to 
a point on the Gulf of Colorado, a distance of approximately 
75 miles which had been discontinued by the Mexican govern- 
ment. The construction of terminal yards at Mexicali has already 
begun as has the grading of the right of way. 


Hocxinc VALLEY.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Joseph E, Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of a steel 
water treating plant, with a capacity of 60,000 gallons per hour, 
at Walbridge, Ohio, to cost $50,000. 


Houston & Texas CENTRAL.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a certificate authorizing the construction of an 
extension to complete a second or loop track around the east side 
of the city of Dallas, Tex. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.—This company will close bids on January 
26, for the construction of a pump house and the laying of 
approximately five miles of pipe line at Markham yard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


MrissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—This company is reported to be 
planning the construction of an enginehouse and extensions to 
its yard at Fort Worth, Tex., at a cost of $1,000,000. 


Paciric Etectric—This company plans the erection of a sub- 
way terminal building on the site of the present Hill street sta- 
tion in Los Angeles, Cal., at an estimated cost of $4,000,000. 
Besides station facilities for electric subway cars the terminal will 
include ten floors for office space. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
H. E. Culbertson Company, Cleveland, O., for grading and 
masonry work for a wye connection at Yellow Creek, Ohio, to 
cost approximately $175,000. A contract has been awarded to 
the Ketler-Elliott Company, Chicago, for the erection of bridges 
to cost approximately $50,000 in connection with track elevation 
at Cleveland. 


SoUTHERN.—This company is calling for bids for the construc- 
tion of a steel coaling station at Selma, Ala. 
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ATLANTIC Coast Line.—Acquisition—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to acquire 
the stock, property and franchises of the Moore, Haven & 
Clewiston. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JersEY.—Valuation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a tentative valuation report on this 
company and its subsidiaries in which the final value, as of June 
30, 1918, is placed at $103,473,706 for the property owned and 
$125,111,211 for the property used, including $21,646,611 for leased 
lines. The outstanding capitalization as of valuation date was 
$76,357,631 and the investment in road and equipment as stated 
on the books was $106,014,267, which the report readjusts to 
$113,321,975. The cost of reproduction new is reported as $97,- 
24,459 for the property owned and $118,733,220 for that used, 
while the cost of reproduction less depreciation is reported as 
$68,763,082 for the property owned and $86,305,894 for that used, 


CHESAPEAKE & Oun10.—To Fight Lease Terms—A stockholders’ 
protective committee of the Chesapeake & Ohio, of which Hobart 
S. Bird is counsel and Albert I. Stiles secretary, has sent out 
notices advising common and preferred stockholders and holders 
of the 5 per cent convertible bonds of 1946 to withdraw securities 
if they have deposited them with the Van Sweringen committee. 
The communication further advises that such action is enforcible, 
It adds that the committee proposes to fight any lease which 
does not assure to dissenting security holders an adequate rate of 
return on the real value of their investment, or which does not 
make said return an underlying obligation of the lessor company, 
taking precedence over any and all payments on its own bonds 
and stocks. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—Receivers’ Notes.—The receivers have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$1,000,000 of 5% per cent receivers’ notes for 18 months, the 
proceeds to be used to pay indebtedness to the director general of 
railroads in accordance with a settlement reached on December 31. 

This settlement terminates the litigation between the Alton and 
the Railroad Administration in which each has sued the other for 
amounts alleged to be due as a result of the government’s control 
of the property. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company to procure authentication 
and delivery of $1,000,000 of general mortgage bonds of 1987 to 
reimburse the treasury for expenditures on capital account, to be 
held by it until further order of the commission. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Offers to Exchange Stock for 
Minority Holdings of Omaha—The following statement was 
issued after the meeting of the board of directors of the Chicago 
& Northwestern in New York on January 13. 


“The board of directors of the Chicago & North Western, at its meeting 
today, authorized an offer to the minority holders of stock of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha for exchange of their stock for North 
Western common stock on the following bases: 

“Three shares of North Western common stock for two shares Omaha 
preferred stock; and 

“Five shares of North Western common stock for seven shares of Omaha 
common stock. 

“This offer will not become effective unless accepted by the holders 
such amount of. Omaha stock as shall be satisfactory to the North Western 
Company, and is not to remain open and in effect beyond May 31, 1925: 
but the North Western board reserves the right to declare the plan of such 
exchange of stock effective by proper resolution at any time prior thereto. 

“The Central Union Trust Company of New York will be the depositary, 
and the holders of Omaha stock who wish to accept this offer must deposit 
their stock with the depositary, together with proper power of attorney 
The depositary will issue to Omaha stockholders who shall deposit their 
stock with it, its transferable receipts for the stock so deposited, and wil! 
hold the certificates on deposit with it pending the consummation of the 
proposed exchange. All cost and expense will be borne by the North 
Western Company. Application will be made to list the transferable re- 
ceipts on the New York stock exchange.” 


The North Western has owned a majority stock interest in the 
Omaha since 1883. The Omaha has outstanding $18,559,087 com- 
mon stock and $11,259,859 of 7 per cent non-cumulative preferred. 
On December 31, 1923 the North Western owned $9,540,000 of the 
common and $9,540,000 of the preferred. Omaha common which 
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from 1918 to 1922 paid 5 per cent has paid no dividends since the 
first half of 1923. The 7 per cent dividend on the preferred stock 
was paid up to February, 1924, but deferred in June. In Novem- 
ber 5 per cent was declared. North Western now pays 4 per cent 
on its common stock. 

The North Western operates 8,463 miles of line and the Omaha 
1,749 and the combined system will operate 10,212. Various steps 
have been taken from time to time recently whereby the duties of 
officers in the parent company were extended to include the other 
thereby indicating that more complete merger was probably in 
contemplation. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Bonds.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $266,000 of consolidated mortgage 4 per cent bonds to retire 
general mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INpDIANA.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
amend its first and refunding mortgage of 1912, to increase the 
amount of bonds authorized under it to $27,755,000 by the issue 
of $5,505,000 of additional bonds at 5% per cent interest instead 
of 5 per cent after September 1, 1924, to sell $16,092,000 of the 
bonds and to deliver amended bonds to the present holders on sur- 
render of the old bonds. It is proposed to redeem all the out- 
standing 15-year 7% per cent collateral trust bonds at a premium 
of 2% per cent and to provide for additional capital expenditures. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—Offer for Ex- 
change of Stock—See Chicago & North Western. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Chairman.—Alvin W. Krech, 
chairman of the Western Pacific, has been elected also chairman ot 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western for 1925. William H. 
Williams, chairman of the Missouri Pacific, will be elected 
chairman of the Denver & Rio Grande Western for 1926. 
The chairmanship will alternate yearly. The managing committee, 
consisting of a Western Pacific and a representative of Missouri 
Pacific, has been elected. 


DeLtawaRE & Hupson.—Abandonment.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing the abandon- 
ment of its Mooers branch, from Canada Junction to the Canadian 
boundary, 12.76 miles. 


Detroit, ToLepo & Ironton.—Bonds.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an issue of $159,000 of first 
mortgage 50-year 5 per cent bonds, to be sold at not less than par 
to members of the Ford family, to reimburse the treasury for 
expenditures for the acquisition of land. 


EASTERN TEXAS.—A cquisition—See St, Louis Southwestern. 


Granp Trunk Paciric.—Interest on Stock.—In reply to much 
comment appearing in the London newspapers calculated to 
encourage the hope of a payment by the Dominion Government 
of the interest on the 4 per cent debenture stock of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, now a part of the Canadian National Railways, the 
following statement on the attitude of the Canadian authorities 
was last week authorized by Hon. George P. Graham, Minister 
of Railways and Canals: “The basis of interest payment on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific 4 per cent bonds is the net earning power 
of the Grand Trunk Railway. The Canadian Government has 
never discussed the guaranteeing of interest on this security. I 
might say, from reports, that Grand Trunk Railway earnings for 
the half-year ending June 30, 1924, point positively to their not 
being sufficient to pay any interest on Grand Trunk Pacific’s 4 
per cent debenture stock for that period. Books for the full year 
not closed. You can realize that the Canadian Government is not 
interested in stock manipulation.” 


Great NorTHERN.—Equipment Trust.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized an issue of $4,250,000 of 4%4 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, to be sold at not less than 96. 


New Orteans, Texas & Mexico.—Exrcess Income.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has announced a hearing to be held 
at Washington on April 27 on this company’s excess income 
reports, which showed a valuation for the system of $46,891,991 
for 1920, $48,464,285 for 1921, $46,260,245 for 1922 and $54,956,091 
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for 1923, while the company reported $34.07 excess earnings for 
1922 and $10,496 for 1923 but none for 1921. 


New York CeEntrat.—Bonds Converted—Approximately 
$12,000,000 of the 6 per cent convertible debenture bonds have 
been exchanged for common stock. This reduces the amount of 
convertible bonds outstanding to $88,000,000, and it is expected 
that they will be exchanged for common stock before the privilege 
expires on May 1. 

As the result of the cenversion of the debentures the New 
York Central now has outstanding $305,088,800 common stock, 
compared with $293,288,800 on last Oct. 1. Holders of the bonds 
have the privilege of adding $50 in cash to each $1,000 bond and 
obtaining in exchange ten shares of New York Central commom 
stock. 


READING.—Equipment Trust—The Interstate Commerce Cottt- 
mission has authorized an issue of $8,000,000 of 4% per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold at par. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Tentative Valuation—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has served a tentative valuation re- 
port as of June 30, 1918, in which it places the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the carrier property used at $186,337,063, in- 
cluding $51,049,063 for leased lines not owned, and that of the 
property owned at $135,753,722. The capitalization outstanding as 
of valuation date was $262,052,344 and the investment in «oad 
and equipment as shown by the books was $249,403,243, which the 
report readjusts to $235,969,014. The cost of reproduction new 
other than land is reported as $144,251,131 for the property owned 
and $196,895,271 for that used, while the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation is reported as $110,165,415 for the property owned and 
$150,631,781 for that used. The 68,996 acres of carrier lands used 
are given a present value of $22,802,433. The company owned 
securities of other companies of a par value of $49,469,078 and a 
book value of $30,745,433. The final value includes $5,788,000 for 
working capital, including materials and supplies. The report says 
that the Frisco had no material and supplies on hand on date of 
valuation but it adds that the investment in material and supplies 
on that date as shown in the books of the United States Railroad 
Administration covering the operation of the property, amounted to 
$5,744,988. The report amounts to 638 pages of mimeographed 
typewriting, 


Sr. Lours SouTHWESTERN.—Purchase—The properties of the 
Eastern. Texas, which is now an abandoned road, have been 
purchased by the St. Louis Southwestern for approximately 
$63,000. 


TALLULAH Fatis.—Valuation.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a report finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for carrier purposes, as 


of June 30, 1916, to be $1,795,000. 


WINSTON-SALEM SouTHBOUND.—Valuation.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses as of June 30, 1915, to be $5,788,067. The investment in 
carrier property, as readjusted by the commission, was $5,569,642, 
which the report says was also the original cost. Commissioners 
Eastman, McManamy, Potter and Cox dissented. 


Dividends Declared 
Houston & Texas Central.—$3.00, semi-annually, payable January 10 and 
July 10. 


, Mahoning Coal Railroad.—$12.50, payable February 2 to holders of record 
January 26. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis—3% per cent, semi-annually, payable 
February 2 to holders of record January 24. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—2 per cent, payable January 
20 to holders of record January 10. 


Reading.—First preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable March 12 to 
holders of record February 20. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 
Jan. 13 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


eer GED ccncncedcadacesscecens 82.25 81.77 61.36 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
a. rervererr rrr ert 90.26 89.53 83.90 
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Executive 


A. W. Krech, chairman of the board of the Western Pacific, 
has been elected also chairman of the board of the re-organized 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at New 


York. 


Frank Walters, vice-president in charge of operation of the 
Chicago & North Western with headquarters at Chicago, has 
had his jurisdiction extended to include the maintenance de- 
partment. 


F. A. Peil, executive assistant to the receiver of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
has been appointed assistant to the president of the reorgan- 
ized company, with the same headquarters. 


William H. Williams, chairman of the board of the Missouri 
Pacific, has been elected also chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the Inter- 
national-Great Northern, with headquarters at New York. 
L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, has been 
elected also president of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


W. B. Howard, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
been promoted to general executive assistant, with the same 
headquarters, succeed- 
ing F. L. Wanklyn, who 
has retired recently. 
Mr. Howard was born 
at Chatham, N. B., and 
was educated in_ the 
public schools of the 
place. He entered the 
service of the Canadian 
Pacific in 1897 as a 
junior clerk in the dis- 
trict passenger depart- 
ment at St. John, N. B., 
and two years later he 
was promoféd to the 
position of traveling 
passenger agent, becom- 
ing chief clerk of the 
St. John office in 1902. 
Five years later he was 
promoted to _ district 
passenger agent in that 
city and in 1916 he was 
transferred to Toronto, Ont., in the same capacity. He held 
that position until 1922, when he was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent of the eastern lines, in which capac- 
ity he was serving at the time of his recent promotion to the 
position of general executive assistant. 





W. B. Howard 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Henry McAllister, Jr., counsel for the receiver of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has been appointed general counsel of the reorganized 
company, with the same headquarters. 


Vincent O’Malley, assistant paymaster of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to paymaster, with the same headquarters, succeeding 
P. F. Webster, deceased. Max Berg has been appointed as- 
sistant paymaster, succeeding Mr. O’ Malley. 


T. O. Edwards, auditor of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to general 
auditor, with the same headquarters, a newly created position. 
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F. L. McCaffery, assistant auditor, with headquarters at Sa 
Francisco, has been promoted to auditor, succeeding Mr. 
Edwards. Robert Adams, assistant auditor, with headqua 
ters at San Francisco, has been promoted to assistant gener 
auditor, with the same headquarters, also a newly creat« 
position. A. L. Hawley, general auditor of the El Paso 
Southwestern, has been appointed assistant general auditor, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 


F. W. Stevens, general valuation counsel of the New Yor 
Central, with headquarters at New York, has resigned this 
position. He will, however, retain his connection with th: 
New York Central, with the title of consulting valuation 
counsel. The valuation work of the lines, heretofore handled 
by Mr. Stevens, will be under the direction of A. L. Lyman, 
who will also retain his title and duties as general attorn« 
for the company. J. H. Mitchell, supervising land appraiser, 
has been promoted to chief land appraiser, with headquarters 
at New York. A. L. Horst has been appointed chief valua- 
tion accountant, with headquarters at New York. 


I. A. Miller, regional accountant for the Eastern region of 
the Pennsylvania System, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 
Pa., has been appointed supervisor of operating expenses on 
the staff of the vice-president in charge of operation. This is 
a newly created position. Mr. Miller was born at Mt. Woll, 
Pa., on October 16, 1882, and entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania in 1900 as a laborer on the Baltimore division. The 
following year he became a clerk on the same division and in 
1906 he became a clerk in the general agent’s office at Balti- 
more, having been transferred, two years later, to the office 
of the general superintendent at Erie, Pa., in a similar capacity. 
In 1910, Mr. Miller was transferred to Philadelphia and as- 
signed to the general manager’s department, later receiving 
the title of chief accountant. During the period of federal 
control he performed the same work under the United States 
Railroad Administration for the lines east of Pittsburgh and at 
the termination of federal control on March 1, 1920, Mr. Miller 
was appointed regional accountant of the Eastern region of 
the Pennsylvania, which position he held up to the time of his 
recent appointment as supervisor of operating expenses. 


Operating 


Edward H. Harman, superintendent of the Wiggins div- 
ision of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, with 
headquarters at East St. Louis, Ill, has been promoted to 
assistant to the general 
manager, with  head- 
quarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., succeeding Ed- 
ward Clemens, who has 
been promoted to traf- 
fic manager. J. H. 
Boyer has been ap- 
pointed assistant  su- 
perintendent of the 
Wiggins division, with 
headquarters at East 
St. Louis, II. Mr. 
Harman was born on 
August 25, 1876, at 
North Vernon, Ind., and 
entered railway service 
in March, 1894, as a 
clerk in the mechanical 
department of the Van- 
dalia, now a part of the 
Pennsylvania. After E. H. Harman 
serving in various cap- 
acities in the mechanical, operating and engineering depart- 
ments at St. Louis and Terre Haute, Mr. Harman entered 
the service of the Terminal Railroad Association in the me- 
chanical department in 1896. He later returned to the Van- 
dalia for a short time as a clerk and later chief clerk to the 
division freight agent, after which he was appointed private 
secretary to the chief engineer of the Southern Pacific lines 
in Texas. Mr. Harman returned to the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis in 1901 in the master mechanic’s de- 
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partment. He was subsequently promoted to various po- 
sitions until his promotion to superintendent of the Wiggins 
division, which he held until his recent promotion to assistant 
to the general manager. Mr. Harman is now president of the 
American Association of Railroad Superintendent. 


R. H. Allison, special representative of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant general manager, with 
the same headquarters. 


G. B. Vilas, assistant general manager of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general manager, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding F. H. Hammill, whose election as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 10. A photograph and biographi- 
cal sketch of Mr. Vilas was published in the Railway Age 
of May 24, 1924, page 1295. H. M. Ejicholtz, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of operation, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant general manager, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Vilas. C. F. 
Stewart, chief clerk in the office of the vice-president in charge 
of operation, has been promoted to assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Eicholtz. 


W. C. Muir, acting general manager of the express depart- 
ment of the Canadian National, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed general manager. Mr. Muir was 
born at Clinton, Ont., and entered the service of the American 
Express Company at Toronto, Ont., in 1884. He was later 
agent of the Dominion Express Company at Winnipeg, Man., 
and in 1902 he entered the service of the Canadian Northern 
Express, subsequently serving as superintendent, auditor, gen- 
eral superintendent and later general manager at Winnipeg. 
Upon the amalgamation of the Canadian Northern Express and 
the Canadian Express in 1921, Mr. Muir became vice-president 
and general manager of the Canadian National Express Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Montreal. In 1922, when the 
amalgamation of the Canadian National and the Grand Trunk 
took place, Mr. Muir was appointed assistant general manager 
of the express department and on May 1, 1924, he was ap- 
pointed acting general manager, continuing in that capacity 
until his recent appointment as general manager of the express 
department. 


Traffic 


B. V. Chittenden has been appointed general agent of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas and the Mississippi Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


W. R. Butler has been appointed district freight agent of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding A. J. Bessolo, who has resigned. 


J. J. Lane, assistant general traffic manager of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, with headquarters at Wichita, Kans., 
has been promoted to general traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters. 


J. F. Hogan, assistant traffic manager of the El Paso & 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with the same headquarters. A. Petersen, assistant 
general livestock agent, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to general livestock agent, with 
headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex., a newly created position. 
E. F. McDaneld has been appointed assistant general live- 
- ‘k agent, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. 

erersen 


. B. Ford, freight traffic manager of the Erie, with head- 
qu rters at Chicago, has been transferred to New York, 
Succeeding E, T. Campbell, whose death on November 22 
Was reported in the Railway Age oi November 29. F. D. 
Austin, general coal freight agent, with headquarters at New 
York, has been promoted to freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Ford. G. H. 
Rcnbrecht, coal freight agent, with headquarters at New 
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York, has been promoted to general coal freight agent, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Austin. 


C. J. Lane, general freight agent of the Union Pacific with 
headquarters at Omaha, Nebr., has been promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with the same headquarters, a newly 
created position. W. H. Garratt, assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Omaha, has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Mr. Lane. F. B. Choate, assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., has been transferred to Omaha, 
succeeding Mr. Garratt. W. T. Price, general agent, freight 
department, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Denver, succeeding Mr. Choate. 


N. Kinell, whose promotion to general passenger agent of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., was 
reported in the Railway Age of November 29, was born on 
October 9, 1881, in Swe- 
den. He graduated from 
Bethany Academy, 
Lindsborg, Kans., in 
1897, and entered rail- 
way service in March, 
1901, as a stenographer 
in the passenger depart- 
ment of the Southern 
Pacific. In 1904 he was 
appointed a clerk in the 
office of the assistant 
general passenger agent 
at San Francisco, and 
in the following year 
was promoted to chief 
clerk. He was pro- 
moted to secretary to 
the passenger traffic 
manager in 1907, and 
held that position until 
1915, when he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk in 
the general passenger office at San Francisco. Mr. Kinell was 
promoted to assistant general- passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, in 1920, and he remained in that ca- 
pacity until his recent promotion to general passenger agent, 
with headquarters at El Paso. 





N. Kinell 


W. G. Wagner, general freight agent of the Illinois-lowa 
district of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to assistant freight 
trafic manager, with the same headquarters, succeeding E. R. 
Puffer, whose death on December 18 was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 27. L. C. Mahoney, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent of the Illinois-Iowa district, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Wagner. G. A. 
Hoffelder has been appointed assistant general freight agent 
in charge of interstate commerce matters, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Mahoney. 


C. B. Sudborough, traffic manager of the Southwestern re- 
gion of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to assistant general traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania system, with the same headquarters, a newly 
created position. Mr. Sudborough was born on November 1, 
1876, at St. Louis, Mo., and entered railway service in Sep- 
tember, 1897, as a register clerk in the freight claim depart- 
ment of the Vandalia, now a part of the Pennsylvania. He 
was later promoted consecutively to freight rate quotation 
clerk, bill of lading clerk, freight solicitor and freight clerk. 
After serving for a time as industrial traffic manager of the 
Acme Cement Plaster Company, Mr. Sudborough returned to 
railway service as division freight agent of the Vandalia. He 
was subsequently promoted to assistant general freight agent 
and general freight agent and when the Vandalia became a 
part of the Pennsylvania, was appointed traffic manager of 
the Southwestern region of the latter road, with headquarters 
at St. Louis. He remained in that position until his recent 
promotion to assistant general traffic manager. 






















































































































Mechanical 


J. P. Morris, general foreman for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Shopton, Iowa, has been pro- 
moted to master mechanic of the Illinois division, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding James McDonough, who has 
retired. 


F. H. Adams, assistant valuation engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, has been promoted to mechanical valua- 
tion engineer, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., a newly 
created position. W.S. Lammers has been appointed assistant 
valuation engineer, with headquarters at Topeka, succeeding 


Mr. Adams. 


Homer Williams, special representative to the general super- 
intendent of motive power of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
superintendent of motive power of the Western Lines, with 
headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., succeeding Frank Rusch, 
who died on December 17. H. S. Peck, train lining main- 
tainer, with headquarters at Milwaukce, Wis., has been pro- 
moted to supervisor of locomotive and power plant operation, 
with headquarters at Chicago, a newly created position. 


P. W. Kiefer, engineer of motive power of the Lines East 
and West of Buffalo of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been promoted to engineer of 
rolling stock, with the same headquarters, succeeding F. S. 
Gallagher, deceased. W. L. Lentz, assistant engineer, has 
been promoted to engineer of motive power, succeeding Mr. 
Kiefer. E. H. Trottnow has been appointed assistant engineer 
of rolling stock, succeeding E. P. Moses who has been pro- 
moted to general equipment inspector (rolling stock). D. S. 
Ellis has been appointed assistant engineer sutceeding Mr. 
Lentz and J. E. Ennis has been appointed general equipment 
inspector (motive power). 


J. S. Netherwood, whose promotion to assistant superinten- 
dent of motive power and equipment of the Southern Pacific, 
Louisiana lines, with headquarters at Algiers, La., was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 20, was born on November 18, 
1889, at Lohn, Tex. He graduated from the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas in June, 1911, and entered railway 
service immediately thereafter as a draftsman in the office of the 
mechanical engineer of the Southern Pacific at Houston, Tex. He 
was promoted to chief draftsman in February, 1913, and held that 
position until September, 1918, when he was promoted to mechani- 
cal engineer of the Texas lines, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex. Mr. Netherwood remained in that position until his recent 
promotion to assistant superintendent of motive power and 
equipment, 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


W. L. Churchill has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kan., succeeding S. Buffington, deceased. 


J. H. Roach, valuation engineer of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at New York, has been promoted to chief 
valuation engineer, with the same headquarters. 


J. W. Brozo, roadmaster for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Pueblo, Colo., has been promoted to 
division engineer, with headquarters at San Marcial, N. Mex., 
succeeding F. §. Hewes. 


T. P. Warren, engineer in the general manager’s office of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been promoted to division engineer of the 
Chicago Terminal division, with headquarters at Chicago. 


A. H. Woerner, division engineer of the Wheeling division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Wheeling, 
W. Va., has been transferred to the St. Louis division, with 
headquarters at Washington, Ind., succeeding J. Hewes, pro- 
moted. G. B. Farlow, assistant division engineer of the Cin- 
cinnati terminal, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been transferred to the Pittsburgh division, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. P. W. Elmore, assistant division engineer 
of the Toledo division, with headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, 
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has been transferred to the Cincinnati terminal, succeeding 
Mr. Farlow. T. D. Morrison, assistant division engineer of 
the Akron division, with headquarters at Akron, Oho, has been 
transferred to the Toledo division, succeeding Mr. Elmore. 
R. W. Gilmore, assistant on the engineering corps, with head- 
quarters at Akron, Ohio, has been promoted to assistant di- 
vision engineer on the Akron division, succeeding Mr. Mor- 
rison. 


G. E. B. Welles, engineer of land valuation of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to valuation engineer of the Pacific System, with 
the same headquarters, a newly created position. E. D. Wood- 
ruff, assistant engineer of land valuation of the Pacific Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at San Francisco, has been promoted 
to engineer of land valuation, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Mr. Welles. J. H. Baker, assistant engineer of 
valuation of the Pacific System, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, has been assigned to engineering valuation mat- 
ters, with the same headquarters and reporting to Mr. Welles. 
J. D. Mathews, valuation engineer of the Arizona Eastern, 
with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz., has been promoted to 
engineer of valuation of the Southern Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at El Paso, Tex., and will have jurisdiction over the lines 
of the El Paso & Southwestern, the Arizona & New Mexico, 
the Arizona Eastern and the Phoenix & Eastern. 


H. C. Mann, whose promotion to assistant chief engineer 
of the Union Pacific, with jurisdiction over the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake, and headquarters at Los Angeles, Calif., was reported 
in the Railway Age of December 20, was born on August 30, 1885, 
at Missouri Valley, lowa, and is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska. He entered railway service in August, 1908, as a rod- 
man on the Canadian Pacific, where he remained until December 
of the same year. He entered the service of the Union Pacific in 
April, 1909, as an instrumentman on double track work and was 
later promoted to assistant engineer on second track construction 
in Nebraska and Wyoming. Mr. Mann was assigned to valuation 
work at Omaha in January, 1912, returning to his position as 
assistant engineer on branch line and second track construction in 
October, 1912. He remained in that position until October, 1918, 
when he was assigned to special work in the general office. He 
was appointed engineer accountant in September, 1919, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, and in April, 1922, was placed in charge of 
the construction of the Columbia River bridge. After the com- 
pletion of that work, he was assigned to the construction of tourist 
facilities for the railroad in southern Utah, and remained there 
until his recent promotion to assistant chief engineer. 


Special 


T. H. Beacom, formerly receiver for the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, has been appointed a member of the Train 
Service Board of Adjustment for the Western region, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Obituary 


P. H. Monks, commercial agent of the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died in that city on January 6. 


P, F. Finnegan, freight traffic manager of the Los Angeles 
Steamship Company and formerly traffic manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Lines West, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died at Hollywood, Cal., on January 12. 


W. L. Martin, formerly vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., who retired from active service 
on January 1, 1923, died in that city on January 13. 


E. S. Curtis, assistant engineer of the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf, died of typhoid fever at San Antonio, Tex., on January 
1, at the age of 36. Mr. Curtis had been connected with the 
engineering department of this company since the inception 
of the project. He was on the first preliminary survey in 1909 
as a levelman and continued with the construction in various 
capacities, including instrument man, resident engineer and 
inspector of various classes of work, until the completion of 
the road in 1914. Since that time Mr. Curtis had been in 
charge of the valuation work and special work on the line. 









